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onistic forces, tends always toward infinite beauty and 
perfection. What are called reactions, when they occur 
among right-thinking men and women, are merely their 
efforts to reconcile their far-reaching, ideal imagination 
of what ought to be with the more prosaic reality that 
is and must be until their productive power attains the 
proportion of their ideal conception. Any one who 
does a thing once for all, and says to himself, There, that 
bit of work is finished, that reform is accomplished, that 
form of justice is made secure forever, is simply preparing 
himself for bitter disappointment. The more eager and 
energetic he was in thought and deed, the greater will 
be his chagrin when he finds that his great achievement, 
. intended to be final, was like the ploughing in spring, 
not final, but preparatory, a mere preliminary. 


od 


THERE are two kinds of interest and curiosity which 
are excited by fresh discoveries in physical sciences and 
in archeology. One kind, which marks the minority, is 
legitimate and useful. It looks toward the discovery of 
truth for its own sake and for the increase of knowledge: 
the other is merely an appetite for the wonderful, the 
magical, the miraculous. We are now uncovering the 
records and ruins of ancient nations and cities. The 
work ought to be carried on in a scientific spirit, but the 
majority of people care nothing about ancient records 
and ruins unless they illustrate some miraculous event 
in Jewish history or some scene in the New Testament. 
Exploration is hindered because of lack of interest in 
the knowledge of the ancient world, without regard to 
Biblical applications. So in science there is an eager 
interest and curiosity in whatever seems to border on 
the miraculous, the esoteric, the occult. Some wise man 
said, a great many years ago, ‘‘There is no royal road to 
learning.’ ‘The prince can learn the multiplication-table 
only as the peasant does. The sure, safe ways in which 
causes produce their legitimate effects are frequented by 
those who succeed. ‘The secret of their success is patient 
continuance in well-doing. But always charlatans are 
coming, to point out short cuts to their followers, and a 
multitude which no man can number seeks to escape the 
drudgery of life, and asks of science, not aid for the better 
doing of the daily tasks, but a way to escape them alto- 
gether. 


ow 


In the programme of the International Council at 
Amsterdam, September 1-4, those who deliver addresses 
in the English language are Rev. C. W. Wendte, who 
gives the secretary’s report; Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, 
‘“The Place of Christianity in the Religions of the World’’; 
Dr. S. A. Eliot, ‘‘Liberal Religion in America’’; Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong, ‘‘The Conception of God as the Soul of All 
Souls’’; Rev. D. R. Shinde (Bombay), ‘‘Liberal Religion 
in British India’’; Prof. S. R. Cramer (Amsterdam), ‘‘Do 
Liberal Religious Believers want to be organized as a 
Church?” Dr. J. H. Crooker, ‘‘American Ideals in Edu- 
cation”’; Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, ‘‘The Revived Interest 
in Medizval Religion’; Edwin D. Mead, ‘‘The World’s 
Debt to Holland for the Propaganda of Universal Peace”’ ; 
Rev. N. Jozan (Budapest), ‘‘Religious Movements in 
Hungary’; and 7%. Toyosaki (Tokio), ‘‘Liberal Religion 
in Japan.” The other addresses will be read in Dutch, 
French, and German. In all there are twenty-four papers. 
The nearness of Amsterdam to England makes it possible 
for our English brethren to throw themselves into this 
work with great enthusiasm. Their delegation will num- 
ber about one hundred and fifty. In spite of the dis- 
tance, the American party will number nearly fifty. 
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Ministerial Supply. 


Secretary St. John has recently made a very frank 
statement concerning the difficulties attending the set- 
tlement of ministers. The problem is an old one, and 
not likely to be solved in our time unless we revert to 
the episcopal form of government. Of what happens 
in thé Catholic Church the outside world has little knowl- 
edge. If there are vacant parishes and unemployed 
priests, we hear nothing about them. The problem is 
simplified by the exercise of autocratic power. If we 
could delegate to any person or committee authority, 
so that some one could say to every candidate, ‘‘Here 
is a parish: take it or leave it, it is all you will get,” and 
to every parish seeking a minister, ‘‘Here is a man: take 
him, or go without,” it would be easy to supply par- 
ishes with ministers. To a considerable extent this is 
done under the Methodist system. After the Confer- 
ence meets, every parish has its minister appointed for 
one year at least: it may be for three. The ministers 
who have no appointments understand that their occu- 
pation is gone, and seek other employment. But we 
have congregational freedom. Each parish determines 
to have the best minister it can possibly obtain, whether 
it deserves the services of such a man or not; and in the 
process of choosing it is not willing to hear any but the 
best obtainable. Each minister wants the best parish 
that is to be had, whether he deserves it or not, and 
thinks he ought at least to have a chance with the best 
that are seeking. Since the matter fell into the hands 
of the Unitarian Association, something over forty years 
ago, many plans have been tried. On the whole, no plan 
has been so successful in New England as the one now 
conducted by the ministers with the agency of Mr. Man- 
chester. Although the officers of the Association and 
many others are always consulted in such matters, it 
has been a relief to them to have no responsibility in 
the matter, ‘The increasing friction after a time becomes 
intolerable. Even so far back as the secretaryship of 
Charles Lowe, thirty-five years ago, he found it inter- 
fering with his work to such an extent that he refused 
to have anything to do with it.. Rev. L. J. Livermore 
was made assistant secretary for the purpose of taking 
charge of the supply of pulpits in all parts of the country. 
At that time there were no superintendents or field agents 
to share the responsibility. The officers of the American 
Unitarian Association do right when they refuse to be- 
come the arbiters of the fortunes of candidates and parishes. 
There is no reason why they should not, as many others 
do, give advice, tell what they know to be essential 
and necessary truth, and then leave the matter to be 
settled by those most concerned. In no other way can 
friction be avoided. 


Self and Others. 


The relations of the individual to others has received 
a new interpretation by psychologists as the result of 
recent investigations. The old conception of personal- 
ity made the individual a distinct and separate being, 
sufficient to himself and capable of finding the sources 
of his being either in himself or in God. In a degree 
this conception made the individual a spiritual atom, 
in its inmost nature unrelated to other atoms; that is, 
it conceived of the soul as distinctly personal, as self- 
contained and self-sustaining, in so far as other souls 
are concerned. While it did not disconnect the individ- 
ual man from humanity or ignore the work of education 
or the spiritual influence of one person upon another, it 


did not distinctly accept the social nature of personality. 
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On the other hand, the new theory of individuality 
makes the personality of every man a social product. 

This change in the conception of personality is an al- 
most inevitable result of the acceptance of the develop- 
ment theory, which applies everywhere the law of contin- 
uity. It sees no break in the processes of life, and as- 
serts that the life-forms of to-day have grown out of 
the life-forms of yesterday. There is an immediate 
connection of form with form, and a direct influence of 
all environing forms upon every individual creature. 
This not merely means that all life proceeds from the 
cell, but that there is a vast connection of hereditary 
influences, and also that all creatures influence all other 
creatures. This is true of the physical life of all organic 
beings, but it is equally true of every phase of the mental 
life of animals and men. 

Every person is influenced by his social environment. 
This is true not only in the sense that his ideas are affected 
by those of his neighbors, which become familiar to him, 
and therefore have an abiding influence upon him, but 
in the deeper sense of being inherited as a part of his 
racial and religious endowments. When we see how 
a type of thought, form of ethical culture, or manner 
of religious worship, clings to all the persons of a nation 
or face, we cannot think the individual shapes his own 
beliefs or ideals. ‘These are essentially social in their 
nature, and affect great numbers of persons in the same 
manner. 

There is a social heredity as well as a physical heredity. 
It is not less important in its nature or less pervasive 
in its influence. Much that we attribute to physical 
heredity is, in reality, the result of social heredity. The 
tricks of habit, the methods of speech, the trend of thought, 
which we attribute to inheritance from parents or other 
ancestors, are often not due to that cause, but to social 
heredity; that is, the child imitates those who are around 
it, and acquires their habits. In this way very much 
of our education is a process of social transmission, the 
passing on of the life of one generation to its successor. 
We have called this process tradition; but it is pro- 
foundly psychological, and is of the greatest importance 
in shaping the life of every individual. 

A psychologist a few years since inquired of a consid- 
erable number of educated men, all of them educators, 
and some of them holding important positions, as to what 
had determined their political opinions. He found 
that nearly 90 per cent. of them were of the same politi- 
eal faith as their fathers, their opinions having been 
determined, not by personal investigation, but by social 
heredity. Of course, this seems to prove that we lack 
in individual initiative, or that we have not given serious 
thought to the beliefs we accept. Admitting that this 
is true, we have no right to say that these men are merely 
conservative, or that they lack in independence of mind. 
What we ought to consider is that, if the human mind 
acted in any other way, society would be an impossi- 
bility. We must accept what the race has accomplished, 
or we can make no progress. That means that what 
has been wrought out through the ages shall come to 
us as truth, and that we shall not be too much inclined 
to question it. The plasticity and susceptibility of child- 
hood makes such transmission of the gains of the race 
a possibility. The educability of children is due to this 
susceptibility, and to their capacity for having stamped 
upon their minds the transmitted wisdom. 

Behind all this is the psychological fact, newly in- 
terpreted, that we cannot think of self without thinking 
of others. ‘The self and the other self are inseparable 
in thought. We do not know our own individuality 
except in relation to, and in contrast with, other selves. 
We are born, that is, in social relations; and we never 
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at any moment escape from the environing social life. 
We are what we are because of social transmission, be- 
cause we are born into families and begin our lives amidst 
social surroundings. So intimate is this social relation- 
ship that it stamps itself upon our thought, upon the 
imagination, and upon every feeling we have, creating 
in us the image of the society amidst which we live. 

Powerful as the social influences are, we have individ- 
uality. Although heredity preserves the racial type, 
variation produces wide divergences in the midst of 
great uniformity. Social conformity is the larger law, 
but individuality is everywhere produced. In our as- 
sertion of individuality we forget that social unity is 
both more fundamental and more important. With- 
out the conformity to type there would be no society, 
no state, no human race, and, therefore, no individual- 
ity. The self knows itself through other selves, and only 
thus can it realize its selfhood. While we magnify the 
self, let us not forget that the other self is more impor- 
tant. It is that which gives the self its existence and 
its type. 


Body and Soul. 


It may be thought in our day that the body receives 
more than its share of culture, while the soul gymnastic 
and athletic has not received a corresponding impulse. 
We have but to survey the field of sports, the great 
range of indoor and out-of-door exercises on land and 
sea,—yacht races, regattas, boating, sailing, the tennis 
courts, baseball and football fields, the golf links, and 
many other forms of exercise and pleasure,—to note 
how energetic play in summer takes the place of all 
other forms of amusement; and the development of 
muscle, quickness and skill of eye, hand, and foot, agil- 
ity and address, are in the lead, and have primarily the 
object of giving every part of the body its due in the 
system of physical culture. 

In the race with the soul (if such a term may be used) 
it seems often to take the lead; and perhaps the ten- 
dency is to attribute to its education more of importance 
than has thus far been justified by results. Its value, 
however, in the all-round development of an accom- 
plished human being, cannot be dwarfed by the opinion 
of those who carp at the excessive importance given 
to athletics in our schools and colleges. The narrow- 
chested, pale, and haggard student, consuming the mid- 
night oil, is no longer the scholastic type admired, in- 
deed is almost archaic to the young imagination of 
our time; and, if a few specimens exist still here and 
there, they are no longer interesting, and are regarded 
by their robust fellows with the contempt they perhaps 
deserve. The new relation into which our people within 
the last twenty-five or thirty years have come toward 
nature is a renaissance as distinctive, if not as impor- 
tant, in our time as was the revival of classical learning 
at the close of the Middle Ages. If it has dwarfed some- 
what the mere student and crammer of book learning, 
it has helped to elevate the knowledge both of science 
and life at first hand. It has helped to translate nature 
from an herbarium specimen of dried species to a living 
thing with roots in the ground and gladsome leaves and 
blossoms in the air. It has poured the warm, glowing 
tides of young blood into nature study and observation, 
and made the earth man’s playmate as well as instru- 
ment of gain and exploitation. Its choicest gifts, after 
all, are given to those who appreciate the genial, loving, 
homely side of things, who stretch themselves upon 
Nature and grapple with her joyously; and thus the 
honor bestowed upon the true athlete is a tribute to the 
man himself, and not to what he possesses. ‘This idea 
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of the personal worth of the body has therefore expanded 
immensely. All classes are touched by it more or less 
intimately. It is a shame to any man or woman to allow 
him or herself to be made ill from lack of fresh air and 
wholesome exercise. Overwork, unless enforced by direst 
necessity, is the malady least respectable in our time. 

But perhaps we look also for returns in mental and 
spiritual benefit, for a show of assets on the soul side 
of the ledger. It would be interesting to note how many 
of our modern athletes have transmuted their physical 
training into the brain stuff requisite to scholars, thinkers, 
philanthropists, patriots, reformers, artists, and crea- 
tors in any direction for the good of man in the higher 
spheres of activity. In other words, is the enthusiasm 
which has seized like wildfire on our young people a real 
gain for the State, for religion, for the aims of literature, 
art, and science? Do people read better books, think 
better thoughts, vow themselves to nobler interests and 
aims, because of the new and grand opportunities for 
physical culture? It is certain that this culture has its 
excessive and injurious side as well as its great bene- 
fits. It uses up time that might be more profitably 
spent. It offers an excuse to irresponsible living and 
devotion to pleasure that is not to be commended. It 
has its perils as well as its advantages, its influence on 
manners not always happy, its side of selfish absorption 
and of relaxed morals. 

But the prospect is that the attraction is here to re- 
main; that we are to be a bodily strong nation, whether 
the brain improves in proportion to the muscle or not. 
We are to be dominant, powerful, perhaps overbearing 
and belligerent. No other nation is to wantonly assault 
or assail us. We are rearing our young people to the 
belief in force. The changed ideals of our young girls 
is one of the marked signs of the times. ‘They will emu- 
late their brothers in the worship of sport. It is useless 
now to deplore the loss of grace, gentleness, and the 
peculiarly feminine qualities. The new ideal is strength, 
health, freedom, opportunity. The gentlehood of men, 
we are told, is also on the decline; for the qualities of 
the two sexes are so interrelated that they subtly cor- 
respond to each other. 

But all minor defects, all inevitable loss, is overtopped 
by the ideal of the whole man, the whole woman, the 
all-round development that arose with the Greeks, and 
has been the shining lure of the ages. The dilettante, 
the over-refined and cultured person, must give way to 
a sturdier type, which, overestimating at first the im- 
portance of mere bone and brawn, will finally discern 
the true line of beauty, the noble temperance and re- 
straint that produce the best results for both body and 
soul. To have partially discovered the Greek secret of 
life was a heady and intoxicating thing. Its initial 
processes may develop the body of a bully, a bruiser, 
a prize-fighter, a base and powerful animal, not a man 
calm and splendid, who has put reason and conscience 
as the crown of all his powers, and has developed to con- 
quer the base and bestial in his own being. ‘Thus through 
his training he becomes more distinctively human, and 
in that sense more divine, and makes the body, how- 
ever perfect, the servant of his moral and intellectual 
being. 

The conscience of the world is still obtuse on matters 
of the highest importance. It must wake up to the ne- 
cessity of soul athletics for the cultivation of self-control, 
of abstention from selfish indulgence, the curbing of 
passion, for the good of society; for soul athletic is, or 
ought to be, the end and aim of all this bodily culture. 
To keep the body under, and make the senses obedient 
and submissive to the nobler aptitudes, that the man 
may live in the fair chambers of his palace, and not in 
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the sub-cellar,—is not this the high end of all training, 
the purpose for which God breathed into us the breath 
of life? 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Western Missionary Council. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Western Missionary 
Council was held in Chicago September 2 and 3, with 
sessions from two to’six and from seven one-half to ten 
on Wednesday, and from ten to one on Thursday. There 
were present besides the writer Western Secretary Hawley, 
Rev. T. P. Byrnes of Michigan, Rev. F. A. Gilmore of 
Wisconsin, Rev. R. W. Boynton of Minnesota, Rev. 
W. M. Backus of Illinois, Rev. M. A. Safford of Iowa, 
Rev. F. M. Bennett of Kansas, and Mrs. Delano of Illi- 
nois, a newly elected director of the Association. Ap- 
plications for assistance were received from twenty- 
three churches, and the nine and one-half hours proved 
all too short a time for the formation of wise decisions 
in these cases and the study of other possible uses of 
the $12,000 assigned to the Western budget. Some 
$5,000 of this had to be reserved for the use of the churches 
which will apply at the council meeting of next March. 

The Western Council has steadily maintained the 
principle that assisted churches should endeavor to be- 
come self-supporting, and to. that end should voluntarily 
diminish each year the amount asked for in aid. It 
was, therefore, a cheering sign that the requests from 
Fargo, North Dakota, and Cherokee and Perry, Iowa 
(all ministered to by women, by the way), were for 
materially less than the amounts given the past year. 
On the other hand there were certain unsatisfactory 
indications which, it should be added, are not peculiar 
to the West. Some churches which had the previous 
year been cut down in their appropriation asked again 
for the larger amount of former years. It would almost 
seem that many societies, after being assisted for sev- 
eral years at a certain rate, get into the way of assuming 
that that sum is a vested right to be counted on perpet- 
ually. They forget that the object of missionary assist- 
ance is the quickening of self-support, and that an ap- 
propriation which has to go on indefinitely at an un- 
diminished rate may cause grave question whether the 
church receiving it ought ever to have been started. 

Another bad symptom appeared in some of the appli- 
cations. There would seem to be a tendency on the 
part of some assisted churches to turn immediately to 
the treasury of the Association for a larger grant when- 
ever they desire to increase their expenditure. If more 
costly music is desired, or if the minister’s salary is to 
be increased, the full amount involved is asked as an 
addition to the appropriation. I desire to be just as 
well as frank with all my comrades in a great work when 
I infer that this state of things would appear to indicate 
that sometimes churches, like individuals, try to carry 
their burdens in a way that is easy for themselves, but 
inconsiderate of others. Would it be too severe to say 
that such a church, while indebted to the missionary 
spirit, is itself deficient in that spirit? Either it is try- 
ing the game of getting all it can out of a supposedly 
plethoric treasury, or it has not taken the trouble to 
learn enough about our work as a whole to discover 


how far short of the legitimate claims upon them our) 


funds really fall. An assisted society cannot justly in- 


crease its expenditure unless it is able to do so under — 
a steadily diminishing amount of outside aid; and, as_ 


a rule, ought not to do so until it is self-supporting. 
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Curiously enough men who abide by this economic law 
in their business affairs will be vexed at me for pointing 
it out to them in their church management. 

In nearly every instance the council decided to rec- 
ommend a decrease of the appropriation, in some cases, 
even in the face of decreased vitality in the society in 
question. The truth is that practically all churches 
have their fluctuations of fortune. The aided ones are 
not exceptional in that, and ought not to rely upon ex- 
ceptionally easy methods of making up for all or any 
losses. 

Interesting plans were discussed for special work in 
Michigan, Minnesota, Chicago, and St. Joseph, Mo., 
while the problems of the Icelandic work in Manitoba 
occupied much time. There are now three well-equipped 
ministers in that field, but the missionary expense of 
maintaining them, though with small salaries, is pro- 
portionally larger than in any other of our fields. 

Not the least of the several advantages of the meet- 
ings of this Western Council is the opportunity it gives 
the executive officers of the Association to keep in touch 
with the tides of the spirit in the West. It does what 
correspondence cannot do in preserving mutual under- 
standing and sympathy as to aims and methods among 
a body of workers whose field is so vast that they might 
easily forget all about one another, or, at any rate, be 
ignorant of one another’s conditions. 

The decisions of the council are not decisive, but are 
simply recommendations to the directors of the Asso- 
ciation, who a little later take action upon the Western 
applications with the invaluable assistance of this 
council from those best acquainted with the field and 
its needs. CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


EARNEST representations have been made in the past 
week to Gov. Heard of Louisiana to take prompt action 
to insure the arrest and trial of the men who assassi- 
nated Rev. LaForrest A. Plaining, the president of the 
Pointe Coupée Industrial School for Negroes in Oscar, 
La. Mr. Plaining was one of the followers of Booker 
T. Washington in his work for the elevation of the negro 
by industrial training. The Louisiana educator was 
waylaid in the night time, and was shot to death by un- 
known persons who were concealed in a cotton field. 
The charge had been brought that Mr. Plaining had been 
making incendiary speeches to the negroes, and had ad- 
vised them not to work for white persons or to have 
anything to do with them. He had received several 
threats, and his assassination is regarded as the work 
of his persecutors. % 

Union labor throughout the country is taking great 
interest in the affairs of Samuel J. Parks, ‘‘walking dele- 
gate” of the Housesmiths and Bridgemen’s Union of 
New York City, who was recently convicted of extortion 
in having demanded and accepted a fee of $200 for 
‘calling off’’ a strike. Parks was sentenced to a term 
of two and a half years in Sing Sing prison. Behind the 
specific charge against him were several accusations 
by employers of labor that he had used similar tactics 
to intimidate them and extort money from them. On 
Tuesday of last week Parks was released from Sing Sing 
under bail, pending final action upon a certificate of 
reasonable doubt. Union labor men have shown a 
disposition to regard Parks as a martyr in the cause of 
labor, while employers throughout the country have 
taken the ground that he typifies an evil which has caused 


untold suffering to workingmen and their families. 
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IN reply to the persistent allegations that wireless teleg- 
raphy has encountered mechanical difficulties which 
make the system impossible as a commercial factor, 
Signor Guglielmo Marconi, the inventor of the Marconi 
system of wireless telegraphy, emphatically asserts 
that wireless messages for commercial purposes will be 
crossing the Atlantic in three or four months. Signor 
Marconi returned at the beginning of last week from Eng- 
land and the European continent, where he has been 
carrying on experiments with his system. In the course 
of a public interview he asserted that the obviation of 
all present difficulties was assured. He added that 
he had succeeded in overcoming the possibility of the 
interception of messages by rival currents. In perfect- 
ing his system, the Italian inventor has the cordial co- 
operation of Mr. Thomas A. Edison, who has declared 
himself to be a thorough believer in the future possi- 
bilities of the art of transmitting messages over enor- 
mous distances without the aid of wires. 


& 


REDOUBLED precautions are being taken by the Secret 
Service men in guarding President Roosevelt in his 
summer home in Oyster Bay, N.Y., as the result of the 
attempt of an armed farmer to reach Mr. Roosevelt on 
Tuesday of last week. A preliminary judicial examina- 
tion of the prisoner, Henry Weilbrener, tended to show 
that he was insane, and this opinion was formally con- 
firmed by the three physicians who examined him. 
There is every reason to believe that, if the young farmer 
had been able to enter the President’s house, a national 
tragedy would have been the result. When the news 
of the President’s escape from death or serious injury 
became public, many messages of congratulation were 
received at Oyster Bay from personal and political friends 
of Mr. Roosevelt, as well as from the heads of foreign 
nations. None of these messages were given to the pub- 
lic immediately after they had been received, but it is 
understood that they included cablegrams from King 
Edward VII. and from Kaiser Wilhelm. 

& 


DESPITE the energetic protests of the Turkish foreign 
office, the orders to the American squadron under the 
command of Rear-Admiral Cotton to proceed to Turkish 
waters had not been rescinded at the end of last week. 
Additional reason for the presence of United States 
warships in the immediate vicinity of Constantinople 
developed last Thursday, when the cable brought the 
news that some of the foreign ambassadors at the Otto- 
man capital had found it advisable to withdraw to a 
British man-of-war for the sake of personal safety. This 
step the ambassadors took after they had been warned 
by the Porte that there was a conspiracy to blow up 
the foreign embassies with dynamite. This plot, if such 
a plot existed, is ascribed by the Turkish government 
to agents of the Macedonian committee. It was asserted 
that the Russian ambassador, M. Zinovieff, had received 
a letter threatening him with death unless he refrained 
from acts of hostility to the cause of the insurgents. 
Indications were not lacking that Rear-Admiral Cotton's 
squadron would keep in close touch with the American 
legation at Constantinople. 

8 

WHILE the powers are continuing their policy of 
inactivity with regard to the near Eastern question, the 
insurgent leaders in Macedonia and the chiefs of the 
Macedonian committee in Sofia are slowly but sureiy 
extending the scope and character of the revolution in 
Macedonia and the vilayet of Adrianople. In the latter 
province the insurrection has gained impetus from the 
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recent visit of the Russian fleet off Iniada, to enforee 
satisfaction for the assassination of M. Rostkovski, the 
Russian consul at Monastir, by a Turkish soldier. By 
the time the fleet was recalled, the insurgents had seized 
several seaport villages, and established bases of sup- 
plies therein. Thus re-enforced, the rebels are now 
reported to be tearing up the railroad between Adrian- 
ople and Constantinople, with a view to interrupting com- 
munications between the ancient capital of the empire 
and the present capital. It is officially announced by 
the Porte that there are 100,000 Turkish troops operat- 
ing in Macedonia alone, and an even greater force is 
being rapidly mobilized in the vilayet of Adrianople. 


a 


Wits the race off Sandy Hook between the American 
defender Reliance and Sir Thomas Lipton’s challenger 
Shamrock, the third of her name to try for the honor 
of winning the America’s cup, an international contest 
which attracted universal interest on both sides of the 
Atlantic was terminated on Thursday of last week. As 
was generally expected by American experts, the Reliance 
succeeded in demonstrating the superiority of American 
boat-builders and sailors over their British rivals by 
preventing the Shamrock from winning a single race; 
but disappointment was general that the Shamrock had 
not shown herself a worthier opponent of the defender. 
It is generally believed that Sir Thomas Lipton will 
build another racing yacht, and make a fourth attempt 
to vindicate British methods of construction and sea- 
manship. ‘True to his traditions of sportsmanship, Sir 
Thomas Lipton admitted himself surpassed at almost 
every point by his American opponents, and expressed 
the opinion that England had no man who could equal 
‘‘Nat’’ Herreshoff as a designer of racing machines. 


Brevities. 


One of the most unchristian things possible would 
be to make war, in order that Christianity might have 
free course and be glorified. 


That part of the northern world which is represented 
by New England will long have reason to remember 
the past summer, in which August seemed to have re- 
verted to the climate of April. 


Some day the Turk must go out of Europe, not because 
he is a Mussulman, but because as temporal monarch 
he claims spiritual authority. There can never be 
peace in eastern Europe until religious despotism is made 
impossible. 


If we bring up boys and girls in an atmosphere of 
vice and crime, we need not be surprised if, as men and 
women, they become dangerous and the occasion of great 
expense to society. It is vastly cheaper to begin with 
the children. 


The process of evolution implies, involves, and makes 
necessary, disagreeable things of all kinds. The people 
who grumble about the evils of our time are like a pio- 
neer who should sit down and lament over the desola- 
tion he had made by cutting down the forest and tearing 
up the prairie. 


Decency of speech and purity of life are, as the Presi- 
dent has shown, consistent with manly strength and 
courage. When Roger Wolcott was nominated to the 
Governorship of Massachusetts, he was presented to 
the convention as ‘‘a man whom mothers might cite ag 
an example to their sons.”’ 
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The Great Voices. 


A voice from the sea to the mountains, 
From the mountains again to the sea; 

A call from the deep to the fountains: 
O spirit, be glad and be free! 


A cry from the floods to the fountains, 
And the torrents repeat the glad song, 

As they leap from the breast of the mountains: 
O spirit, be free and be strong! 


The pine forests thrill with emotion 
Of praise as the spirit sweeps by: 
With the voice like the murmur of ocean 
To the soul of the listener they cry. 


Oh, sing, human heart, like the fountains, 
With joy reverential and free, 
Contented and calm as the mountains, ~ 
And deep as the woods and the sea. 
—Charles Timothy Brooks. 


An Experiment. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


In 1860 I went to Adrian, Mich., to serve as pastor 
of Plymouth Congregationalist Church. My predeces- 
sor was Asa Mahan, at one time president of Oberlin 
College, and the man to whom America owes the first 
trial of co-education in our higher institutions. It was 
a good thing to have a broad-minded predecessor, be- 
cause, as president of Adrian College, he was to remain 
in town with me. His encouragement and sympathy 
enabled me to much more readily express my liberal 
views in theology, and formulate my expanding con- 
victions. In fact, he was the only:man with whom I 
could communicate freely. I had already found that 
it was unsafe. to express doubts concerning the current 
orthodoxy to brother ministers. I found a large church 
building, opening into a fine chapel, and occupying these 
buildings a church membership of about eighty persons 
and a Sunday-school of about one hundred. There was 
a debt of about $3,000, and an accumulating annual 
deficit. The problem placed before me was evidently 
how to make a success from the paying stand-point. 
But there was another stand-point which an honest man 
could not refuse to accept. The young people of the 
town were very largely out from under Christian influ- 
ence, and the general conception of life and duty among 
business men was colored very mildly by the Golden 
Rule. The war had just broken out, and the contest 
between free and slave labor had come to its final issue. 
It was plainly impossible to preach the gospel of Christ 
without conflict. The blunt and unescapable question, 
was, Can you do your duty by God and man, by the poor 
as well as the rich, and make a success of the church 
finances? I opened my second evening’s sermon with 
the statement that, so long as I was pastor of the church, 
I should take the position of an Abolitionist,—not merely 
that of anti-slavery, but of abolition,—and that, when- 
ever any reference was made to political and social af- 
fairs, I must be reckoned upon from that stand-point. 
Two families arose and left my church before the close 
of the services. The rest remained, although it must 
be confessed that some of them were very much startled; 
and a few were protestants. However, the bravest and 
the best rallied to the front without hesitation. The 
next Sunday found not only every seat full, but the 
aisles full. They stayed by me through the war and through 
my pastorate. The position was wholesome, because 
it gave us something to stand by and fight for. It espe- 
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cially stimulated the young people of the town. Out- 
siders, many of whom had been churchless for twenty 
years, gave me the grip of manhood. Some of these 
did not fully accord with my views, but did approve 
my position. 

The next problem was what to do with the poor and 
the negroes. ‘There was a small negro church in town, 
worshipping in a barnlike structure, and served by a 
hotel waiter as a preacher. They came to me for finan- 
cialaid. Isaid:‘‘Not one dollar. But come to my church, 
hire pews, and you shall be at home.” ‘There were about 
forty families to be considered. A large number of 
them offered to become associated with our church. 
They must have seats, and they must not be insulted. 
A dozen good stout-souled Abolitionists could be relied 
upon. ‘To these I said, at the pew-renting, ‘‘Hire pews 
so as to leave, between two of you, a pew for a colored 
family.” In this way we located our negro contingent, 
losing but two white families. The copperhead element 
of the town was by this time wide awake, but unfortu- 
nately were not well posted in Scriptural argument. 
They made a muss of it, except with profanity and 
similar weapons. ‘These were harmless. The problem 
of the poor included whites, as well as the blacks. No 
compromise was made along the line. All my point 
now is that we did not suffer financially. The work 
done commanded the respect of the people, to that ex- 
tent that co-operation became very general. 

Now came a new problem. One of the most intel- 
lectual and prominent women of the town sent me the 
following letter: ‘‘I ama Unitarian. I believe that your 
church is doing good. I should like to become a mem- 
ber, in order to co-operate and help you. Can I do 
so without forswearing my creed?” I called upon 
her, and said, ‘‘So far as I am concerned you most as- 
suredly can; and, if you cannot become a member of 
the church, I shall not remain its pastor.’ I stated 
the case at the next church meeting, closing with the 
question, ‘‘Will you receive her?’”’ ‘‘Why,” said one of 
the deacons, ‘‘she is already one of us, and working 
with us. I don’t see what we have to do, unless it be 
to turn her out. As for writing her name on the church 
roll, that doesn’t amount to much. The question is, 
whether she is honestly trying to serve God and do 
good.” ‘‘Then,” I said, ‘‘you will give her welcome?” 
The vote was unanimous. It was plainly a very fortu- 
nate case, because the social power of Mrs. F. was very 
great. Not long after, Mrs. A., a woman of remarkable 
intellectual and moral worth, whose family had been 
for a long while Universalists, came to me with a similar 
request. ‘‘But,”’ added she, “‘I shall agree to nothing 
that implies that my father and my brothers, who are 
dead, have gone to hell.” I said to her: ‘‘They have 
not gone to hell. My church has got something better 
to do than to teach such stuff.’ After a fair statement 
of the case in church meeting, Mrs. A. was received 
unanimously, or nearly so. The battle had not proved 
to be so serious as I feared. We had taken the only 
honest course, and, instead of losing by it, were gain- 
ing, financially as well as morally and religiously. The 
church debt was wiped out in half an hour one morning, 
every pew was rented, church membership gradually 
crept up to nearly four hundred, and the Sunday-school 
gathered together nearly seven hundred. The next 
step was an application of a small Swedenborgian church 
for admission en masse: they were received without ques- 
tion. Another small church of Free Methodists dropped 
in. Near us were three Quaker churches; and not a few 
of these blessed saints of common sense and humanity, 
cleanliness and decency, forgot their thee’s and thou’s, 
and gave us a pull. Here we were, practically without 
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a creed,—that is as creeds are generally defined: Mean- 
while we had appointed a committee on creed, and by 
a vote almost unanimous had accepted their report in 
favor of a new statement, which simply affirmed our 
conviction of duty toward God and man, and our be- 
lief in divine help when we undertook to follow the Golden 
Rule. The only serious difficulty to be encountered was 
the ill will of those neighboring preachers who sincerely 
believed that salvation consisted in adhering to ‘‘the 
standards.”” They were not able to accomplish anything 
very mischievous in the way of disturbing our work. 
We had simply taken our rights as Congregationalists, 
had adopted our own creed, and gone about our business. 
No one questioned but that the city was vastly the better 
for our independence. 

I recall this reminiscent experience, and record the 
experiment, with this interrogation, Is not this the 
easiest solution of the whole problem of church unity? 
Is it not a local and individual question? Must we 
wait for ecclesiastical or associational action? If each 
church will follow out its work along the lines of duty, 
will not the problem be already solved? Will not at 
least half a dozen sects find themselves practically and 
truly one? The dividing questions are questions that 
belong in the past. Let them stay there. Unity, co- 
operation, fellowship, brotherhood, are the order of the 
day, socially and religiously. I have not intended to 
say that the experiment did not abut against some 
bitter prejudices and against considerable traditionalism. 
We found hereditary ruts that caused friction. The 
preliminary social problem and political problem led to 
threats and to a plot that might have been dangerous 
but for having the young manhood on my side. The 
problem of the poor had to be settled, or we could not 
get onto a basis broad enough to secure the help of God, 
or for that matter the help of genuine men. We had 
to be honest with Jesus, whether we pronounced him 
to be God or not God. We must at least believe he was 
a manly man. 

Cuinton, N.Y. 


The Fullness of Life. 


I cannot leave it. I must stay under the old tree 
in the midst of the long grass, the luxury of the leaves, 
and the song in the very air. I seem as if I could feel 
all the glowing life the sunshine gives and the south wind 
calls to being. The endless grass, the endless leaves, 
the immense strength of the oak expanding, the unal- 
loyed joy of finch and blackbird,—from all of them I 
receive a little. Each gives me something of the pure 
joy they gather for themselves. In the blackbird’s 
melody one note is mine; in the dance of the leaf shad- 
ows the formed maze is for me, though the motion is 
theirs; the flowers with a thousand faces have collected 
the kisses of the morning. Feeling with them, I 1eceive 
some, at least, of their fullness of life. Never could=I 
have enough; never stay long enough, whether here, or 
whether lying on the shorter sward under the sweeping 
and graceful birches, or on the thyme-scented hills. 
Hour after hour, and still not enough. Or walking, 
the footpath was never long enough, or my strength suf- 
ficient to endure till the mind was weary. The exceed- 
ing beauty of the earth, in her splendor of life, yields a 
new thought with every petal. The hours when the 
mind is absorbed by beauty are the only hours when we 
really live, so that the longer we can stay among these 
things so much the more is snatched from the inevitable 
time. Let the shadow advance upon the dial: I can 
watch it with equanimity while it is there to be watched. 
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It is only when the shadow is not there, when the clouds 
of winter cover it, that the dial is terrible. The invisible 
shadow goes on, and steals from us. But now, while I 
can see the shadow of the tree and watch it slowly glid- 
ing along the surface of the grass, it is mine. These are 
the only hours that are not wasted,—these hours that 
absorb the soul and fill it with beauty. ‘This is real life, 
and all else is illusion or mere endurance. Does this 
reverie of flowers and waterfall and song form an ideal, 
a human ideal, in the mind? It does, much the same 
ideal that Phidias sculptured of man and woman filled 
with a godlike sense of the violet fields of grace, beautiful 
beyond thought, calm as my turtle-dove before the lurid 
lightning of the unknown. ‘To be beautiful and to be 
calm, without mental fear, is the ideal of nature. If I 
cannot achieve it, at least I can think it.—Rzchard Jef- 
ferves. 


For the Chréstian Register. 


My Creed. 


BY MARY MOORE INGERSON. 


I believe in the sun that shines on high, 
Lighting the blue of the summer sky; 

In the green of the grass, the growing trees, 
The wild flowers stirred by the gentle breeze; 
In the birds, as they sing to their mates above. 
I believe in a world that is ruled by love. 


I believe in a Power unseen by all 

That holds us fast in its wondrous thrall. 
It lives in the river rushing along, 

In the fields of wheat and the waving corn, 
In the mountains high and the sylvan glen; 
And it whispers peace to the hearts of men. 


From Hungary. 


BY GEORGE BOROS, D.D. 


When Father Columbus discovered that marvellous 
land which is usually styled the ‘‘New World,” and which 
lately proves to be the leading genius, and in many re- 
spects the terror of the Old World, a comparatively small 
country, Hungaria, was lord and master of more than half 
of Europe, and even the representatives of the rest were 
most fortunate if they were favorably received in the 
king’s splendid palace at Buda, on the right bank of the 
Danube. 

Down below this country, already five hundred years 
of age, the powerful and terrible monarchy of the Turkish 
despots stood. The whole of Europe was trembling for 
fear whenever the new moon on their turban shed its 
light in the yellow waves of the Danube. God’s provi- 
dence rendered this nation of the Magyars to stand in the 
way of this pagan foe. But, however brave and valiant 
the nation had been, her power would have been small 
to resist, had not the wisdom and courage of a Magyar 
family of noble birth, but without any native fame, come 
to the aid of the nation. 

Turn the leaves of the general history of ‘the fifteenth 
century, and you will not find another name to surpass 
that of the Hunyads. Were'it only for their courage 
and their victorious swords I would not occupy your 
space, devoted to the service of present-day thought 
and deed; but I do it because I am able to speak of them 
as leaders of civilization and justice. 

Matthias Corvinus, the most famous member of the fam- 
ily of Hunyads, was elected king of Hungary in 1458. 
His election differed from that of your President only in one 
respect, in being for life. It gave no hereditary right 
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to his son or other relatives, since he was not of the 
Arpad house of kings, to whom, for their great merit as 
founders and brave defenders of the country, the crown 
had been allotted forever. Unfortunately this grand 
family died out, and in 1301 the Hungarian crown fell 
back again to the hands of the nation. Matthias’s father, 
John Hunyad, the greatest enemy of the Turks, a most 
valiant warrior, obtained great power, became governor 
of the country, and his son Matthias was raised on the 
throne. As a very young man, of eighteen years of age, 
he at once surprised the nation. He was a perfectly 
finished man who had his own plans and a strong will 
to realize them all. His biographers write: ‘‘A power- 
ful king, the wonder of the world in arms, in knowledge, 
and in justice, he knows no obstacle except the demands 
of the law.” ‘To make the success of these high qualities 
possible, he had around him in the country a band of the 
nobility, high and middle class, wealthy, learned, and 
valiant, which held the sword in its right hand and the 
law book in the left, and thus kept up peace and pros- 
perity. Such was the situation in Hungary in 1458, 
when Matthias became Hungary’s elected king. His 
election was received with general approval, and lord and 
peasant were ready to make Hungary prosperous and 
more famous than ever before. 

The priesthood, well educated, ready to do as their 
king wished, artists of all kinds, find their way to the 
royal court at Buda. Orators, philosophers, poets, and 
scientists from all countries are happy if invited for a 
visit, and feel most distinguished if they get an invita- 
tion to some suitable post in the royal court. How great 
the influx of these foreigners must have been may be in- 
ferred from the protest of the nobility which feared that 
the Hungarian language and the national feeling would 
die out, if only the Latin or other foreign language is 
used. , 

The library of King Matthias was larger than that of 
the Vatican or that of the Medicis. ‘Though printing had 
already begun in his time, he preferred to get his books 
made by handwriting. Most exquisite exemplars are 
seen in several libraries of Hungary. Twenty-five years 
ago the Sultan presented Hungary with some very fine 
examples. At present we have a large collection of 
them in the National Museum. 

Matthias’s memory lives in the memory of the Hun- 
garian people more vividly than that of any of the kings, 
because he was a friend of the people and he was just 
in the extreme. Indeed, reading his biographies and 
sketches of his life and doings, we may easily imagine 
him a contemporary of George Washington. 

Let me say a few words to throw some light on the 
situation of Hungary in the council of the European 
states at that time. Matthias occupied Vienna and sev- 
eral Austrian towns, and had not the deputies of the 
emperor entreated him, the whole of Austria would soon 
have fallen in his hands. Matthias gave terms to the 
emperor on certain conditions, and proved himself mag- 
nanimous, since he soon let him have all the occupied 
towns. The emperor did not prove himself grateful, 
but on the contrary soon cheated him, failing, when a 
chance was given him, to help the Hungarians against 
the Turks. 

Matthias first conquered the king of Bohemia, and after- 
ward made an alliance with him in order to get from him 
aid against Germany. He proved himself not only power- 
ful, but also very wise in his dealings with foreign powers, 
of which none met in him a greater adversary than the 
Turk, then the terror of half Europe. Matthias’s father, 
John Hunyadi, first broke the power of the Turkish 
empire in Europe: the son built up his own country to 
be a safe defence against her. At the same time he 
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made an alliance with the pope, with the aim to free 
Constantinople from the Turks. ‘To this grand plan the 
sudden death of Pius II, put an end. During his long 
reign the power and fame of Hungary reached its height, 
but unfortunately he died without leaving an heir be- 
hind him. The crown fell into very poor hands, and 
the glory of the great king began to fade away. ‘The 
fate of Hungary soon turned to the worst. German 
influence began to be more and more powerful, until 
at last the Hungarian crown was offered to a Hapsburg- 
Lorain prince. Ever since then this connection has 
been kept up, but with great disadvantages to Hungary. 
Let me notice, in conclusion, as a most sure sign of re- 
awakening, that the nation conjointly with the present 
king has raised a splendid monument to King Matthias 
in the town of Kolozsvar, the birthplace of Matthias. 
Ko.ozsvar, HuncARY. 


Unitarians and the Episcopal Church. 


BY A REAL UNITARIAN. 


We often hear the question, Why do so many Uni- 
tarians join the Episcopal Church? and the general 
subject combines itself with other subjects and condi- 
tions which deserve serious consideration. We ought 
all to contribute everything we can that tends to throw 
light on our present situation, its needs and its dangers. 

Our denomination has suffered from having drawn 
into itself ministers who come to us from other denomi- 
nations on the rationalistic side, not the spiritual. At 
first they know nothing about Unitarianism, .The 
name misleads them. As soon as they find that they 
cannot conscientiously continue to hold the doctrine 
of the Trinity, they regard themselves as Unitarians 
(which they are in only a limited, restricted sense); and 
in this unenlightened state they join our denomination, 
and begin to preach, from a negative and critical position. 

There is danger also that a man, often a young man, 
in this transition state, has a mind filled with himself. 
He is self-occupied : his doubts, his difficulties, his thoughts, 
are very largely about himself. If he is a good speaker, 
he attracts an audience, but does not nourish a church. 
He is not to blame for this, but he is not edifying to the 
real church member. What a church wants is, not a 
minister who can say smart things, but one who can 
feed and sustain the spiritual life of the members. 

Our great need at present is to emphasize the spirit- 
ual and devotional side of religion. 

The Episcopal Church, with all its defects (and all 
denominations have their defects), does this very thing. 
The members have the feeling that the Church goes 
with them all the way through life. The clergy may 
retain to some extent the position of sacerdotal author- 
ity; but, on the whole, they exist for the sake of the 
members. The devotional services feed that side of 
human nature which craves the sense of a constantly 
present divine helper. 

I wish we might never hear again the words, ‘‘Oh, 
people go to the Episcopal Church because it is fash- 
ionable!’’ Probably there are persons who go for that 
reason, but it cannot be that all do so. When we refuse 
to recognize the good influence of another church, and 
deny its power to help the souls of men because of a parti- 
san feeling or personal prejudice, do we not come very 
near committing the sin against the Holy Spirit? 

This is not a hasty nor a recent observation. For 
many years I have heard and seen things leading me 
to the same conclusion; ¢.e., that there is a lack in many 
of our ministers of the true ministerial spirit. (It is not 
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a personal experience. The church with which I have 
been connected has not had this want to regret.) 

But when we hear such an expression as this, ‘‘In 
the great sorrow of my life my minister could do noth- 
ing for me’’; when we hear of a minister saying that 
he wants to hear nothing from his church during four 
months every summer; and another says that he regards 
his duty to simply consist in preaching a sermon on Sun- 
day, and recognizes no other obligation toward his church, 
and similar expressions which might be multiplied,— 
there seems to be something wrong in the situation. 

It is not a sufficient answer to say that there are min- 
isters whose course is different. Of course there are 
exceptions, but we should not so often come in contact 
with these cases if they were not frequent enough to 
indicate a wrong tendency. 

Some ministers seem to regard the denomination as 
a sort of club, existing for the sake of the ministers them- 
selves. But there is a fundamental truth which we need 
to bear in mind: as the Sabbath is made for man, not 
man for the Sabbath; as the Church is made for man, 
not man for the Church, so the minister is for the ser- 
vice of the congregation, not the congregation for the 
minister. Indeed, his very name indicates this. It 
is to be wished that our pastors would deeply and fully 
realize this. If they want a free religious club, let them 
join the Free Religious Association, but not try to turn 
the Unitarian denomination into a club. At this time 
especially, when our greatest need is to increase and 
strengthen the spiritual and devotional side of the re- 
ligious life, it is to be regretted that any of our members 
make especial efforts to draw into our membership a 
rationalistic and agnostic element, already too preva- 
lent and doing us serious harm. In doing this, are they 
not losing sight of the fact that they exist only for the sake 
of service to the lay members of the churches, and, in 
their desire to show kindly feeling to men, whom they 
for some reasons like and esteem, forget that the first 
thing to consider is the welfare of the churches of the 


_ denomination ? 


Boston, Mass. 


The Sunday-school and the Church. 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. RAMSAY. 


If the Sunday-school seems to us to be in any sense 
a failure, it is only because we have begun to test it by 
a higher standard and a more exacting ideal than for- 
merly. ‘The Sunday-school problem is part of the larger 
problem of moral and religious education, with which 
the thought and purpose and endeavor of earnest men 
and women is grappling to-day as never before in the 
history of this country. We are confronted in the United 
States to-day with a condition of public morality which 
is anything but satisfactory. Democracy does not seem 
so far to have evolved a morally beautiful civilization: 
On every hand we see the symptoms of moral degen- 
eracy. It is evinced by the growing disrespect for con- 
stituted authority, the lack of reverence for what used 
to be considered sacred things, the prevalence of civic 
corruption, desecration of the sanctities of the home, 
the prevalence of cheap and unworthy ideals of life. 
President Eliot, in a recent volume of very notable ad- 
dresses on our public schools, calls attention to some 
of these evils, and urges their existence as a reason for 
increasing the efficiency of the schools. President Eliot 
does not take a pessimistic view of the situation; but he 
sees clearly that the problem before our American de- 
mocracy is a tremendously difficult one, that is not to 
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be solved by the methods of an easy optimism that re- 
lies on some inevitable destiny to work out our national 
salvation, apart from the clear vision and determined 
efforts of our people to use the very best methods to 
achieve the highest results. It is encouraging and in- 
spiring to be told by such an authority as President 
Eliot that our American public schools have been exert- 
ing a steady and increasing moral and religious influence 
upon the life of the republic, that ‘‘education is the one 
agency for promoting intelligence and righteousness 
which has unquestionably gained power in the United 
States during the last half century.”’ The proposition 
laid down in a sub-heading of one of our American maga- 
zines, that ‘‘sound education is religion,” suggests an 
ideal which, if realized, would solve all the vexing prob- 
lems of moral and religious training. If our methods 
of public education were ideal, there would be no further 
need of Sunday-schools. This is a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished for, but it is evidently still a great 
way off in the United States. ‘The day school is not 
performing, and cannot under present conditions per- 
form, the work of religious training, so that the Sunday- 
school is an absolute necessity if the coming generatio 

is to receive any adequate religious training. : 

The Sunday-school may be regarded under three dis- 
tinct aspects. It may be viewed in relation to the child, 
in relation to the church, or in relation to the life of the 
nation. In one sense it is of course impossible to sepa- 
rate these interests, but they may be looked at apart; 
and, moreover, it is possible in the work of a Sunday- 
school to lay an undue emphasis upon one aspect, and 
to ignore or slight the others. In our Unitarian Sunday- 
schools there is little danger of exploiting the child in 
the interest of the church. We have not erred in that 
direction in the past: we have leaned too far in the other 
direction. Our intensely individualistic spirit in relig- 
ion has caused us to undervalue the influence of organ- 
ized institutions on the development of the religious 
life. We have assumed that every child must bea po- 
tential Emerson; that, given certain valuable instruction 
in the principles of religious truth and spiritual freedom, 
the religious future of the child will ‘‘take care of itself.” 
Now the plain fact of the case is that in countless instances 
the religious future of the children has not taken care 
of itself. Our children, or a fair proportion of them, 
have attended the Sunday-school up to a certain age, 
and have then slipped away from it and from us. 
have not trained them up in any principles of loyalty 
to our Church. They have not grown to see or feel 
the need of any corporate religious life, of any depend- 
ence upon the institution of religious worship and defi- 
nite religious fellowship, for the maintenance and growth 
of reverence and faith in their own souls. 

Many of our churches have lost whole generations 
of children. They have simply drifted away from us. 
In spite of our Sunday-schools, they have become re- 
ligious derelicts, drifting upon the stormy sea of relig- 
ious doubt and uncertainty. Happily many of them 
have been drawn into other churches, where they have 
found, if not a solution of their doubts, at least the means 
of religious fellowship and some satisfaction of their 
instincts of reverence and worship. An earnest speaker, 
at the recent meeting of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, referred with satisfaction to the fact that our 
Sunday-schools, in some cases which he cited, had been 
the means of supplying the material for the building up 
of Episcopal churches. I doubt whether the majority 
of Unitarians would be willing to regard such an outcome 
of our Sunday-school efforts with entire complacency. 
If any great proportion of our Unitarian children seek 
the fellowship of Episcopalian or other churches, is it 
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not a fair presumption that there is something lacking 
in the provision that we make for their religious needs 
at the time when their religious natures have reached 
the most critical and important stage of development? 
The instincts of worship, of loyalty and devotion to some- 
thing great and good that draws the heart and engages 
the unselfish activities, have their period of opening in 
every normal boy and girl. At this period the questions 
of the intellect are entirely secondary: the heart, the 
affections, the soul’s loyalty to love and service and 
self-sacrifice are the controlling things. If our Sunday- 
school work does not lead up to and prepare for this 
crisis, and if our churches do not look eagerly toward 
and provide for the expression of this new life in her 
children, they fail in their most important function. 
Our Young People’s Religious Unions are meeting this 
need in part, but our churches, on the whole, can hardly 
be said to have awakened to the importance of this 
aspect of their work. 

But this question of ‘‘leakage”” has a more important 
aspect than that which concerns our denominational 
prosperity. It is very evident that a large proportion 
of the young people who drift away from us, go to swell 
the ranks of an indifferent and materialistic agnosti- 
cism. And right here we are brought face to face with 
the question of our larger responsibility as the guardians 
of the nation’s higher life. We cannot escape this re- 
sponsibility. It is involved in the fact of our recogni- 
tion by the State as one of the organs of the moral and 
religious education of the people. Our churches are 
exempt from taxation on the grounds that they are 
guardians and centres of the moral life of the nation. Re- 
ligion is the foundation of civilization,—religion as sup- 
plying a binding law of conduct, a supreme sanction 
for human morality. The old forms of religious faith, 
with all their crudities and superstitions, held men to 
definite convictions of truth and righteousness: they 
gave a supreme sanction to duty, and created a sense 
of responsibility to a God who would bring every thought 
and deed of man to his awful judgment bar. Now the 
thing to be most dreaded in our country to-day is the 
loosening and falling away of the old sanctions and the 
old restraints, without any other or higher sense of au- 
thority or supreme sanctity taking the place of the old. 
This is precisely what is taking place in the case of a 
great multitude of men and women to-day. Darme- 
steter is surely right in saying that ‘‘every. religion that 
is engulfed, though it be for the ultimate gain of a better 
faith, drags down morality with it for a while.” The 
decay of faith in a supernatural Christianity involves 
for the time the decay of a sense of moral authority. 
The Church might have saved the day for religion had 
she accepted the truths of science, and quietly proceeded 
to place the sanctions of human conduct where they 
properly belong, in the moral nature of a divine human- 
ity. But in this the Church failed. And, as Darme- 
steter rightly says, ‘“‘the Church, driven from the do- 
main of science, was also expelled from the domain of 
conscience. Not having known how to direct man into 
the way of right thinking, she no longer knew how to 
keep him in the path of right doing.”’ Science has not 
taken, and cannot take, the place of religion. ‘‘She 
equips man, but cannot guide him: she illumines the 
world for him to the region of the most distant stars, 
but she leaves night in his heart. She is invincible, 
but indifferent, neutral, unmoral.”’ Hence the confu- 
sion and moral indecision of our time,—the obliteration 
of law, the tendency to make might the measure of right, 
to justify whatever can be explained by the operation 
of so-called natural law. There surely never was a 
time in the world’s history when such fearful perils and 
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dangers threatened the young man and woman who 
are drifting without definite moral and religious con- 
viction, 

The old sanctions of morality and religion have lost 
their hold upon educated minds, but there are new 
and higher sanctions and principles to take their place. 
There are everlasting foundations of religion that can- 
not be shaken. We are trying to make these clear, 
and to re-establish the faith of men and women upon 
them in our churches. We must do as much for our 
children. We have evolved the best and most help- 
ful system of Sunday-school text-books and lesson helps 
of any denomination in Christendom. ‘The progressive 
workers in other denominations acknowledge this, and 
they are using our books. What we need to do now is 
to bring our Unitarian fathers and mothers to take the 
business of the religious training of their children seri- 
ously, to awaken and deepen their sense of responsi- 
bility, to make them feel that it is a duty toward their 
children, a duty toward the church whose faith and 
principles they profess to believe in, and a duty toward 
the nation in which men and women of reverent spirit, 
of high moral principles and convictions and loyalty 
to the true, the good, and the beautiful, must always 
count for infinitely more than any endowment of ma- 
terial wealth or social position. 

LoulsviLLE, Ky. 


An Unsolved Problem. 


BY P. C. MOZOOMDAR. 


The great religions did each offer a solution of that 
ever-recurring problem, What is God? Buddhism main- 
tained an impenetrable silence over it which hushed 
all inquiry. Hinduism’s solution was a glowing apothe- 
osis of the universe which was spiritualized. Christian- 
ity solved it by the deification of a unique historical 
character. Judaism and Mohammedanism turned God 
into a vast exaggerated man. 
do? Are we to construct a synthesis out of these vari- 
ous conceptions and worship that, or must we solve the 
problem anew? God is unchangeable in his essence 
and attributes; but the endless unfoldings of man’s 
powers and relations present him in ever-modifying 
aspects, which demand new solutions in new circum- 
stances. In no two religions, almost in no two men, 
is God’s conception exactly the same: yet God is the 
same to-day, to-morrow, and forever. After all, it is 
not the result of intellectuation, though often and almost 
everywhere the doctrine of God has been petrified into 
a formula. It is the result of experience crystallized 
in meditation, worship, and the struggles of moral and 
spiritual life. Great and invaluable lessons are learned 
by brooding over and assimilating the inspired experi- 
ences of the past. But every one must answer the ques- 
tion for himself by what he has felt, known, and trusted 
and looked up to, not in vain, in their solitary wrestlings 
with doubt, sorrow, or sin. From this isolation of search 
it is natural there should appear at times a mist of vague- 
ness and a sense of adequacy which humiliates the bold- 
ness of our inquiry, and breeds a deep self-distrust. The 
Hindu says: ‘‘I say not that I know God: I say not that 
I do not know God. He who knows the sense of this 
saying is the true God-knower.”” Dare not to put your 
delicate, dearly bought God-experience in the crucible 
of logic: it will disappear at once, and you cannot detect 
it again. Dare not to put it in the terms of your meta- 
physical definition: it will entangle you in a jargon which 
no one will understand, perhaps not even you yourself. 


“"Thalihadan!:Revister 


Now, what are we to 
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Nevertheless, there is one irrepressible need of utterance 
for the dumbness of spiritual vision is well-nigh over- 
whelming. We must adore and ask and _ soliloquize, 
all which is worship: we must want and crave for a re- 
sponse, which is another word for inspiration. To be 
genuine, spiritual wisdom must distil out of the two. 
In most moods we see as through a smoked glass, very 
dimly. In some moods we see clearly and directly, as 
a glory which is in earth and sky and all things. His- 
torical teaching, perhaps even theological teaching, 
cannot be dispensed with; but, if the knowledge of God 
be not living, direct, personal, it will not sink into the 
bottom, it will not produce life, it will not satisfy. 

The fact of life and its expanding domain in the or- 
ganic or inorganic universe is an apparition which has 
been handled by philosophers and poets alike, with the 
same result; namely, that it is a mystery that is as ob- 
stinate as aggressive. Material philosophy cannot re 
solve it into a force of matter, nor mental philosophy 
into a force of the mind. It penetrates us with riddles 
which we can neither avoid nor answer. It eludes every 
analysis, overrides every definition. It is there undoubt- 
edly: the sense of it haunts us from without, from within, 
around, above, in matter, in mind, in the highest and 
subtlest forms of the spirit in man. It presses every 
point of our being, now attracting, embracing, illumin- 
ing, now threatening to flee away from our grasp, and 
forever darkening our path, so that we can do nothing 
but cry like children, and sink down to the very dust. 
We yearn, entreat, pray, reach out, stricken and anxious. 
We cannot help it. We love life, and pray for it in our- 
selves, in those dearer to us than ourselves. The prayer 
is wrung out from a craving of what is deepest and in- 
most within us. If the sun were extinct, and all the 
planets with it: if the sea was emptied out into a chasm 
of waterless blackness, and all the genial streams of 
animated existences perished and disappeared with a crash; 
if I alone were spared, I would rather rush into the uni- 
versal doom than consent to be shut up in such eternal 
death. Or if, on the other hand, I was to be extinguished 
like a spark in the flood, it would be, so far as I am con- 
cerned, the extinction of the universe. All withdrawal 
of life is a dreaded curse. The deepest blessing is the 
growing manifestation and presence and continuance 
of life in me, in all things that relate to me. God is 
life. As a living being God abides, in my body as the 


.sum of energy, in my spirit as the deeper spirit,—at 


once the essence of all things and qualities of this mani- 
fold universe. God is the living God. But what is a 
living spirit, the source and secret of all living spirits, 
without a personality, without a moral character? The 
living personal God has all the features and perfections 
of a glorified soul, encompassing and overshadowing 
every soul that is alive, nearest of all though so seldom 
known, but to some dearest of all. How can personal- 
ity coexist with infinitude? How can the eternal be 
realized amidst the limitations of time? How can the 
absolute Godhead form individual relations with a worm 
like myself? I am not able to solve it to the reasoner. 
But I have known and felt in this long life of mine that 
I live in the spirit of God. If this deepest life of pro- 
foundest consciousness in me is a lie, then the abyss of 
that lie swallows me, and there is an end to reason, 
sentiment, morality, and everything. I have subsided 
into a level lower than that of the beast. 

When, nearly half a century ago, I was first impelled 
to address the mysterious presence in the silent night, 
in a deserted city street, I addressed with a spontane- 
ous intensity seldom felt since. I knew not whom or 
what I spoke to, but I knew the presence was surely 
there. That invisible writing on the wall has now flared 
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out into characters of living fire. The great resplen- 
dent countenance of the spirit God now shines in all the 
glories of earth and sky and man’s history, instinct with 
every feature of life. What then, have I solved the 
problem? Far from it. In the boundless realms of 
nature, stern and steady, red in tooth and claw, there 
are mysteries of martyred innocence, unrelieved help- 
less woe, tender sweetness trampled and crushed, tri- 
umphs of apparent cruelty and wickedness which I can- 
not explain. ‘There are wholesale blottings out of human 
life, wars of greed and revenge, defeat of truth and right- 
eousness, success of violence, reign of terror, before which 
I stand dumb and bewildered. The seeming delays, 
inactivities, and listless utterances of Providence make 
an insoluble problem. Where is the secret of the Eter- 
nal’s heart, where is the key of moral solutions? In 
thy own breast. Yes, outside of our own nature we 
understand so little. Physical evil,—illness, weakness, 
death,—appeals to the laws and experiences of our life; 
moral evil—proud wrong-doing, hatred, violence—ap- 
peal to our moral nature. Nay, both evils become one; 
namely, moral evil. All calamity, pain, death, personal 
or general, resolve into the one unsolved problem. What 
man has not sometimes confronted its dreaded appari- 
tion? Who has been able to run away from it? Each 
undeserved affliction, each untimely death, reopens 
the whole question. Yet what man of faith and ex- 
perience, under the very shadow of its baleful influence, 
has not made his peace with his God? It is moral char- 
acter, not intellectual, that can solve the moral enigma. 
Personal righteousness held by, under every disadvan- 
tage, lightens the load of suffering wonderfully. From 
Socrates downward every wise and holy man has proved 
it. The teaching of the cross is involved in it. Con- 
science, that mysterious power of godliness, with every 
struggle and victory over evil, is re-enforced from the 
unknown source, till what is called evil becomes a de- 
lusion, if it does not actually change into good, and 
disappears with all its sting. A loving, sonlike submis- 
sion, a tender, strong confidence in God, a deep, heart- 
wrung prayer for light and help changes the whole of 
evil and good, and brings many a problem to a close. 
The heart and soul of the living God beat in marvellous 
rhythm with the heart and soul of the well-beloved son. 
The veil is lifted for a moment from the face of the mys- 
teries, and I feel more than I can say that God is my 
friend. 

No, indeed; I have not: solved the whole problem. 
No one alive can solve it forever, because as man grows 
God grows in him. ‘There is inspiration above inspira- 


tion in an ever-ascending order of light, but all doubt. 


is set at rest when one knows God is his friend; for then 
he can flee from the hand to the heart of God. 


Spiritual Life. 


The world is enlarged for us not by new objects, but 
by finding more affinities and potencies in those we have.— 


R. W. Emerson. 
vt 


It is only by fidelity in little things that a true and con- 
stant love to God can be distinguished from a passing 


fervor of spirit.—Fénelon. 
wt 


If we receive sorrow with reverent faith and love, we 
shall find indeed within the dark folds that enwrap the 
strange messenger none other than the Master himself, 
come to bring us new gifts of grace and joy.—The Pres- 


byterian, 
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That which we are we shall teach, not voluntarily, 
but involuntarily. Thoughts come into our minds by 
avenues which we never left open, and thoughts go out 
of our minds through avenues which we never voluntarily 
opened. Character teaches over our head.—Emerson. 


vt 


Every human soul has the germ of some flowers within; 
and they would open, if they could only find sunshine 
and free air to expand in. I always told you that not 
having enough sunshine was what ailed the world. Make 
the people happy, and there will not be half the quarrel- 
ling or a tenth part of the wickedness there is.—Lydia 
Maria Chald. 


Che Pulpit. 


What one Sermon Accomplished.* 


BY REV.’ W. H. SAVAGE. 


And they took him, and brought him unto Areopagus, saying, 
May we know what this new teaching, whereof thou speakest, is? 
AcTS xvii. 19. 


The scene presented in the seventeenth chapter of the 
Acts is one of the most striking and dramatic in all his- 
tory. In Athens the Classic world had come to its per- 
fection. ‘The centuries that have passed since the man 
from Tarsus stood on Mars’ Hill have only emphasized 
the words of the rhetorician who said of the Acropolis 
that ‘‘it was the middle space of five concentric circles of 
a shield, whereof the outer four were Athens, Attica, 
Greece, and the world.” From the platform of the Acrop- 
olis the traveller beheld a scene unmatched in all the 
ages of man’s life on earth. Art and architecture had 
there done their perfect work. Temples, such as no 
human hands ever raised on any other spot, filled all the 
space around the sacred hill, on whose summit the Par- 
thenon stood to symbolize the fairest dream and the top- 
most achievement of the Old World’s soul. 

Below the streets were populous with statues of gods 
and heroes, wrought by hands of artists whose mastery 
the world still owns and seeks to imitate. On one hand 
were the gardens where Aristotle walked with his disci- 
ples, and on the other the groves of the academy where 
Plato taught a wisdom almost divine. Nearer at hand, 
in the Painted Cloister, the school of Zeno still studied 
the stern tenets of the Stoic philosophy, and in the garden 
of Epicurus men sought to find the secret of an untroubled 
peace. 

In the universities were gathered the brightest minds, 
from Britain to the Indus. Avschylus and Saphocles, 
Euripides and Aristophanes, still held their thrones 
as living kings, and taught men to tremble before the 
awful unseen powers, or to laugh at those who would 
change the customs received from the fathers. Greece 
was, indeed, but a province of all-conquering Rome. But 
Athens had mastered the mistress of the world, and no 
young patrician, no ambitious genius, was properly fitted 
for the competitions of life until he had sat at the feet of 
the scholars and artists of Athens, until he had knelt at 
the shrines where the immortal masters still kept their 
shadowy but regal state. 

And in religion Athens was not less potent than in 
literature, in art, and in philosophy. In her streets and 
temples the effigies of the gods were almost as many as 
the forms of living men, And, with all their faults, these 


* Preached at the ordination of Mr. Max Savage. 
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gods, the grand figures among them, compared well with 
the Jehovah of many parts of the Old Testament, and 
the lives inspired and shaped by the Athenian religion 
did not show badly beside what Jesus found when he 
came to Jerusalem. ‘The Hymn of Cleanthes might stand 
beside some of the noblest of the Hebrew Psalms, and the 
discourses of Socrates and Epictetus still shame the lives 
of the majority of men in Christian lands. 

_What, then, had Paul to say to people with such a 
history and such a heritage? What was the ‘‘new teach- 
ing’’ he had been spreading here and there among those 
who would listen to him? Had he anything to say of 
such importance that it justified the journeys, the toils, 
the sufferings, and the deaths of the missionaries of the 
Christian ages, anything important enough to justify an 
educated Athenian in joining him on his mission to carry 
the ‘‘new teaching”’ to the ‘‘Eternal City”’? 

Of course, as Christians, we assume that Paul had some- 
thing to say that was of supreme importance to the most 
enlightened gentleman who had come from the elegant 
leisure of his library, or from the Stoic or Epicurean schools, 
to hear what a foreign ‘‘babbler” might say. But just 
now let us assume nothing. Let us look at the realities 
of the situation, and the grand fact is this: Paul proclaimed 
a God they had not known. He said: ‘‘As I walked your 
streets, I found an altar, To an Unknown God. And this 
God I have come to proclaim.” And then he proceeded 
to set before them a new conception of the divine char- 
acter and a ‘‘new teaching”’ regarding the divine relations 
to men and to human life. 

He said: God is a living presence and power. He is 
not a king seated on Olympus or throned in any far-off 
heaven. ‘‘/Jn him we live and move and have our being.” 
He is nearer to us than the air or the light. He is the 
vital breath in the air, and he is the sunbeam in the light. 
He is the life of our life. He is the spirit that quickens 
our spirits, and the fountain that feeds the springs of our 
being. And he is our Father. As the poets had said, in 
poetic figure or ecstatic dream, so Paul declared, in the 
sober earnest of practical discourse, ‘‘We are his offspring.” 

Here is something that outgoes Pantheism, and yet is 
not Pantheism; something that is deeper than any dream 
of the Gnostic, and yet as practical as the maxims of Poor 
Richard. Here is a teaching that pushes to our side, 
as things outgrown, all the altars and temples of Athens, 
and yet makes reverence and religion the grand business 
of life. Men and worlds were created for this one thing, 
‘“‘that they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel 
after him, and find him’; ‘‘that they should seek the 
Lord,” not bargain with a god, by a gift laid on an altar; 
that they should believe in a Father, and not in a selfish 
potentate or in an impersonal Force; that they should 
‘feel after him and find him,” and not spend their lives 
in endless speculations, or try to satisfy an immortal 
spirit with gains or pleasures that perish with the using. 

And, lest the hindrances to this high and worthy life 
should prove too much for the simple sense of duty, Paul 
declares his final message. There is a life beyond, and 
a judgment of each soul for the deeds done in the body. 
‘‘What a man soweth, that shall he reap.” ‘This Paul 
declared on the authority of a Master who had been cruci- 
fied and yet was not dead, of a Son of God whose sublime 
career of reverence and love and self-sacrifice was set 
forth as a model by which the lives of other men were to 
be judged to the end of time. 

And this message of Paul embodied the substance of 
Christianity. It was the most important message that 
Athens ever heard. In it the noblest thoughts of Soc- 
rates and Plato were more than realized. In it the hero- 
ism and patience of the Stoic were more than justified. 
In it was revealed the possibility of a social order 
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more perfect than any outlined in the politics and eco- 
nomics of Aristotle. In it was the secret of a peace more 
sweet and abiding than Epicurus had ever dreamed of in 
his Garden of Rest. In it was a sublime and beautiful 
fulfilment of all that the noblest souls of the race had 
hoped or dreamed. 

And this was the result of the most notable sermon ever 
preached by the greatest missionary of the Christian ages. 
‘Some mocked, and others said, We will hear thee again 
of this matter.” And ‘‘so Paul departed from among 
them.” 

Howbeit, a few lives were lifted and transfigured by the 
words they had heard. Dionysius, one of the judges of 
the supreme court of Athens, and a woman named Dam- 
aris began new lives. They believed in a heavenly 
Father, in a Present Helper, in a Guide and a Saviour, in 
a life God-given, God-environed, and God-directed, and 
in a life beyond,—a harvest-time for the years of earth, 

And the judge became a teacher and helper of his friends 
and neighbors. When he read his Homer and his A/schy- 
lus and his Plato, when he stood on the Acropolis, and 
saw the wonders of his city, and remembered Salamis 
and Marathon, his heart was lifted with a new sense of 
the grandness of human life and a new and deeper rever- 
ence for the God in whom men have their being. To ex- 
pound and apply the laws of Athens was no longer his 
only business. He gathered his friends together, and ex- 
plained to them the ‘‘new teaching” of the Hebrew 
stranger, and cheered their sorrows with tidings of God’s 
love and of the life beyond. 

And Damaris, the woman who believed what Paul said; 
when the first day of the week came round, she gathered 
together the boys and girls of the street she lived on, and 
told them the story she had heard. She taught them the 
Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of men, the leader- 
ship of Jesus, and told them of the unseen life into which 
the Master had gone to prepare a place for all the good 
and true. 

And Dionysius the judge presently joined her with the 
men and women he had gathered, and then there was a 
Sunday-school. In no long time there was a little as- 
sembly of the people each Sunday morning, and the judge 
talked to them of God and the eternal life. And so there 
came to be a little church. And they were the happiest 
people in all Attica; and those about them said, ‘‘ Behold 
how these Christians love one another!”’ 

As we read now the story of the great missionary’s visit 
to their city, as we consider what it was that Paul told 
them and they believed, we say: ‘‘No wonder that they 
were happy! No wonder that they were earnest and 
loving in their lives! The Christian message ought to 
make people earnest and happy and loving everywhere.” 
‘‘As it was in the beginning,” so it ought to be now and 
always in all places! As it was in Attica of old, so it ought 
to be now in Lexington, Mass., and in Redlands, Cal.! 


Prayer. 


O Lord’God, thou art our refuge and our hope. On 
thee alone we rest; for we find all to be weak and in- 
sufficient but thee. Many friends cannot profit, nor 
strong helpers assist, nor prudent counsellors advise, nor 
the books of the learned afford comfort, nor any precious 
substance deliver, nor any place give shelter, unless thou 
thyself doth assist, strengthen, console, instruct, and 
guard us. To thee, therefore, do we lift up our eyes: in 
thee, our God, the father of mercies, do we put our trust. 
Bless and sanctify our souls that they may become the 
holy habitation and the seat of thine eternal glory. Amen. 
Martineau’s Service Book, 
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How English Boys Express Them- 
selves. 


JT 


‘The boy-poet is rich and rare. Out of the 
few specimens of his art that I have treasured 
up I may give, first, a mysterious stanza on 
Harold. ‘The poem did not, I think, extend 
beyond the four lines here given :— 

“King Harold, he died for his island, 

He fought and he died for his island. 

It Ne - very well, but what else could he 

o! 

He fought and he died for his island.” 
When the author of these lines was questioned 
by his form-master on the origin and meaning 
of them, all the answer he made, acting up 
to the spirit of the third line, was to say, ‘I 
thought it would do.” 

I have spoken of the art of the boy-poet: 
perhaps I should rather have said artfulness. 
The lines on Harold, if we read between them, 
will be seen to be by no means artless. Ob- 
serve the skill with which a very scanty 
amount of material is spread out and made 
to cover a considerable amount of paper. 
My second exhibit will even more markedly 
exemplify the same artfulness in construction. 
The author had been required to produce as 
a punishment a poem of a given number of 
lines on Perkin Warbeck, and proceeded to 
divide his task by two in the following style: 

“Perkin Warbeck, Perkin Warbeck, 
For the words that you have said, 
Perkin Warbeck, Perkin Warbeck, 
You must surely lose your head” ; 
and so on, until the total number of lines was 
achieved. 

My third example is the work of a small 
boy not altogether so simple as he looked. 
He and his class had learned for what they 
called their ‘““Rep” some harmless lines by 
Felicia Hemans on ‘Night,’ an effusion in 
which each stanza begins with the words, 
“Night is the time for—.”’ A prize was 
offered for the best stanza in continuation 
of the poem, to set forth the boyish view of 
the subject. The following is the prize 
stanza, to which a word of ‘“‘sign-post criti- 
cism’’ may be prefixed. Please to observe 
the pronouns referring to the master in the 
third and fifth lines, in accordance with a 
Greek idiom of which the author, like a second 
Keats, was quite innocent :— 

“Night is the time for sprees, 
When bolster fights begin, 
And when we hear him coming up 
We are into bed like a pin, 
And when he gives a little peep, 
We pretend to be asleep.” 


For some years I made a habit of exacting 
written apologies as a mild punishment for 
mischief and damage. In the quotations I 
give from my collection of these, it may be 
noted how the boy, in his anxiety to excuse 
himself, declines to be responsible for his own 
bodily actions. He rarely knocks a cup or 
a plate off a table: it falls off. He never tears 
a cover off a book: it comes off:— 


Dear Sir,—I humbly beg to apologize 
for breaking a basin, I was getting up 
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and I was just going to wash, when my 
side hit the washing-stand and the jug fell 
on to it and smashed it. 


_ Dear Sir,—I humbly apologize for smash- 
ing that mug in my room. It happened 
through my cough. For as I was drinking 
I began to cough, and thus forgetting I 
was holding the mug I put my hand to my 
mouth, and the mug dropped on the floor 
and smashed. 


Dear Sir,—I wish to apologize for having 
broken a saucer. I could not help it. I 
was cutting some chocolat and the knife 
sliped and came in contact with the saucer, 
and the saucer was rent in two peices. 


Dear Sir,—I humbly apologize for having 
smashed a breakfast cup. I never saw the 
cup so near the edge of the table, and I 
shook it by accident and it fell off. 


Dear Sir,—I beg to appoligize for having 
broken the handle off a jug, as I was look- 
ing for my garter I was going backwards, 
so it was quite an accident. 


(This little boy evidently was intending to 
“stick” his knickerbockers on, and probably 
had ‘“‘smashed”’ his garter.) 

A complaint has been made that in these 
days we hear and may learn a great deal about 
boys’ education, but that too little is written 
on the boy himself. Though I, for one, should 
shrink from attempting to handle that vast 
subject, possibly a little light on his nature 
may be thrown by what I have here set down. 
In recording these scholastic experiences I 
have invented nothing. The specimens of 
puerile intellectual effort are one and all gen- 
uine.—The Spectator. 


Southern Street Hawkers. 


BY WILSON JEFFERSON, 


By far the most picturesque of Southern 
workers are the different street hawkers who 
cry their wares along the highways of the 
larger towns. From the early hours of morn- 
ing till midnight, their ear-piercing, trade- 
soliciting vocables fill the air. Many of these 
street venders are fishermen and country 
folk. ‘The former abound in Southern river 
and coast towns. The latter are mainly 
women and children, who bring to town some 
seasonable fruit or vegetable, or occasionally 
poultry and eggs, intending to use the pro- 
ceeds from their sales to buy some late-to- 
them feminine novelty or trinket. ‘Their 
small vegetable gardens generally exist for 
this sole purpose. In many instances these 
garden plots furnish the wherewithal to pur- 
chase such little female requisites as have 
been tabooed by an unfeeling, unthinking 
father or husband. I have known many 
a barefoot country maid to cry her wares 
unweariedly throughout the whole day, walk- 
ing, in the mean time, over many a mile of 
hard city pavements, just for the exquisite 
pleasure of carrying home at nightfall a 
couple of yards of ribbon or a fanciful bit of 
decoration for her last season’s head-gear. 

To enumerate all that these country 
dwellers sell would be to enumerate nearly 
everything the fields and swamps and _hill- 
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sides produce for man’s real and fancied 
needs. Besides the host that peddle eat- 
ables, there are a goodly number who gather 
and bring to town, in early spring, many 
kinds of wild ferns and mosses, and another 
goodly number who, versed in wood lore, 
bring various medicinal roots and barks and 
herbs,—“‘sassafras,”’ ‘‘cherry bark,” ‘‘snake-° 
root,” and other of nature’s remedies for 
man’s ills. ‘These venders of roots are gener- 
ally ‘‘old gentlemen of the black stock,” who 
learned of the curative properties of their 
wares during the days of slavery. With 
many of the colored population, however, 
this knowledge, when possessed by one of 
their own race, is very closely associated 
with a knowledge of the mysteries of con- 
juration. ‘These simple folk give wide berth 
to the vender who exhibits a too comprehen- 
sive acquaintance with these sinister agencies. 

From the many street venders that one 
encounters in Southern towns the housewife 
can purchase nearly everything necessary 
for the strict performance of kitchen and 
culinary duties. From the “light wood’’—in 
a way a paradox, because it is really fat, 
heavy wood—that starts the kitchen fire to 
some fruit, peach, plum, or berry, that goes 
into the making of the dessert, peas and beans, 
okra and tomatoes, poultry and fish, all 
are purchased from the street vender. And 
in one Southern city I know of, old, wizened 
““mammies,” adepts in things culinary, daily 
supply the not over-experienced housewife 
with light, flaky ‘‘beat biscuits.” “Mammy” 
sells these gems to a fairly well-to-do class 
of housewives who are not able to hire cooks 
as expert as herself in bread-making. But 
these biscuits do not constitute her entire 
stock in trade. On other occasions she will 
be supplied with great brown pones of corn- 
bread and steaming buckets of hash or chow- 
der,—the latter a wonderfully prepared dish, 
containing many nicely blended condiments, 
—and her customers will be the hard-working 
laborers at some brick-yard or lumber-mill. 
Surely this is a kindly discrimination, and 
one that provokes in neither set of customers 
a feeling of resentment. For the laborer 
appreciates his corn pone, a gem in its line, 
as highly as the dainty housewife appreciates 
her flour-bread creations. 

In the river and coast towns the sellers of 
fish are the most numerous of street hawking 
peripatetics. Next in number comes that 
summer-time horde that cries out some kind 
of ‘wild or cultivated berry or some season- 
able fruit. Throughout the summer one 
can hear their long-drawn-out cries of “stror- 
b’rries” or ‘“‘blackb’rries,” or the less melo- 
dious ery of the seller of watermelons. The 
strawberries, of course, are cultivated, and 
are handled, in the main, through regular 
fruit-dealing houses. ‘The blackberries, since 
they grow wild, are handled by a num- 
berless, country-dwelling host. They are 
gathered from alongside of country lanes, in 
the river swamps, and occasionally from 
along the hillsides. They reach nearest to 
luscious perfection, as these venders will tell 
you, when they grow beside the shaded brink 
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of some bubbling little stream, where, as it | buyer further up the avenue, leaving you in 


seems, all things conspire to ripen them 
slowly, filling their clustered globules with 
rich, sweet juice, and urging them to twice 
the growth of their brothers of the hillsides. 
A vender of such as these might be forgiven 
if he cried his wares with an unnecessarily 
loud intonation. 

Of all the various street sellers the fish- 
monger is perhaps the most unique. Often 
he is the catcher of his fish as well as the 
seller. As such he has many appeals that 
the ordinary fish-seller lacks. Without ques- 
tion he can vividly exploit the perils of his 
catch, and by so doing not unfrequently 
add to its money value. Just his tender, 
caressing manner of fondling his trout, seem- 
ingly loath to part with him for the very 
love’s sake, often brings the indifferent pur- 
chaser to terms. To sell this prize, he lets 
you know, is like getting rid of a treasured 
heirloom, is not to be effected without many 
qualms of conscience. It is only well after 
the bargain has been concluded and the 
shining coin pocketed, that this compunction 
disappears, and you have very apparent evi- 
dence that the fellow will not die of a broken 
heart. 

In the summer-time this type of fish-seller 
leaves his boats and fish-boxes early in the 
morning, and often bare of head, and with 
his mud-bespattered trousers rolled well 
above his bare feet, makes for the town. 
On his shoulder, nicely balanced, is his 
bateau paddle, the trade-mark of the bona 
fide fisherman, filled from end to end with 
bream and carp and trout. And it is sel- 
dom the case that he does not empty it be- 
fore noon. 

The personality of the average street 
hawker is nearly always different from that 
of his less loquacious, and often less sagacious, 
fellow-townsman. Years of dealings with 
various types of females—the bickering, 
hard-to-please cook, the economizing house- 
wife, and with that numberless tribe, the 
female bargain hunter—have made him a 
shrewd, tactful salesman, and a quick dis- 
criminator between one who buys and one, 
more numerous than you might suppose, who 
merely prices. 

With the methods of one of these hawkers, 
a regular seller for a fruit, fish, and vegetable 
house, I became somewhat acquainted. He 
had, when I knew him, an excellent voice for 
the business. The firm he sold for was one 
of the most reputable in the town. ‘This 
alone gave him some prestige over his rivals. 
Another thing to his credit was the fact that 
he had but one price for an article, from 
which no amount of talk would make him 
swerve. His first-named price was always 
his, and the firm’s, lowest. What particu- 
larly struck me about his methods was his 
manner of rebuking the person who sought 
to make him change that price. Notwith- 
standing the fact that he was obsequiously 
deferential and obliging, whenever anything 
was said about his prices being ‘‘rather steep” 
or a ‘“trifle high,” and the like, he was off, 
abruptly and without ceremony, for the 


no sweet frame of mind if you really intended 
purchasing. 


For the Christian Register. 


My Rush-light. 


BY MARION E. PICKERING. 


Only a little rush-light, 

But it gleams with a steady ray, 
And illumes the tiny circle 
Where my feet must tread to-day. 
It fails to pierce the darkness 

Of yesterday’s abode ; 

Though I hold it high, I cannot 
Distinguish to-morrow’s road. 


The Father gave me the rush-light, 
Lest mine eyes should blinded be 
By the measure of his glory, 

And to-day is enough for me. 

And whether in light supernal 

Shall merge my taper’s glow, 

Or wax clearer through time eternal, 
In wisdom I may not know. 


But when I reach the ferry, 

Which lies at the foot of the hill, 

I know that my little rush-light 
Will show my pathway still ; 

And with each advancing oar-stroke 
The shadows will slowly lift : 

I shall see the expectant faces 

On the shore to which I drift. 


The Wider View. 


Vespertinus seems to see in the sunset glory 
visions of another world. He holds it the 
greatest absurdity to dispute the life after 
death. He quotes with approbation Tenny- 
son’s well-known retort on Carlyle. The 
two friends were discussing immortality. 
“Jewish old clothes,” growled Carlyle. “Why 
should you want to live again? ‘The traveller 
comes to his inn and lies down in the bed 
which has been occupied by one man the 
night before and will be occupied by another 
the night after, and he sleeps.’’ “Exactly,” 
cried Tennyson, triumphantly, “he sleeps, 
and takes his rest, and in the morning he fares 
on, rejoicing to occupy another resting-place 
the next night.” Tennyson’s comment in 
recounting the story was that illustrations 
are dangerous. But Vespertinus is impatient 
with Tennyson for thus discounting his own 
wisdom, and holds that Tennyson’s great 
service to his time was his Titanic hold of 
the truth that in death we do not die. 

Whether Tennyson’s poetry has the quality 
which can carry it down the stream of time 
I will not here discuss. He did not himself 
in his modesty anticipate a literary immor- 
tality. There are those who think he will, 
as a poet, lapse into the position of those 
whose works and lives are recorded by Dr. 
Johnson. But none the less he is immortal. 
He will be remembered as the seer and the 
singer of immortality at a time when ma- 
terialism had poisoned the minds of men, 
when luxury and lust, on the one hand, and 
degradation and despair, on the other, had 
made men deny an immortality which they 
no longer desired. “And what greater fame 
need a man desire,’’ said Vespertinus, gazing 
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with eyes aglow into the reaches of a great 
sunset, “than that of vindicating the primal 
truth? Consider,’ he exclaimed, ‘the mel- 
ancholy pathos of Matthew Arnold, the musi- 
cal iconoclasm of Swinburne, the bornee 
vision of William Morris. Among these 
bards of mortality, these tremblers beside 
the grave, these ‘idle singers of an empty 
day,’ Tennyson affirmed his unwavering cer- 
tainty of immortality, and based it on the 
psychological facts of consciousness which 
are the surest evidences of the belief.” 

I happened after this to read William 
Morris’s ““News from Nowhere,” and I real- 
ized the depression of even the most glowing 
picture that imagination can paint of a life 
confined to this present earthly order. “Go 
to,” said William Morris. ‘I will describe 
to you an ideal society on socialistic princi- 
ples. Poverty is gone, suffering is gone. 
Art is everywhere: all are strong and beauti- 
ful and content.” Yes, and is this all? All! 
What would you have more? I don’t know, 
and yet the picture is somehow intensely de- 
pressing, and I should think Morris has been 
the worst foe of socialism by depicting the 
best that even his poet’s imagination can ex- 
pect from it. Nay, you can make nothing 
of this world, if God and immortality are not. 
No God, no immortality? Then the smooth 
physical content of Morris’s imaginary so- 
ciety appears as wearisome as a London slum. 
The vices, the delirious joys, the contrasts, 
the shifts of fortune’s wheel, the mingling of 
good and bad, the efforts of the good to better 
the bad, the world as we know it, is tolerable 
because it has all the air of hurrying on to 
some far-off divine event. But the smug, 
physically healthy, artistic world which so- 
cialism anticipates, where every one is fed 
and clothed, and enjoys “music and art, and 
then lies down in the dust to perish; the 
eternal prospect of these generations of pleas- 
ant human animals, all living and dying here; 
the indefinite succession of such physical 
satisfactions of transient lives,—and nothing 
else,—it affords no better promise than the 
Paradise of Mohammed,—nay, incomparably 
worse. While there isa vista, we can always 
go on, but, when the vista has brought us out 
into an Arcadia with painted scenes for views 
beyond, we lose heart. You have destroyed 
immortality in the interests of this life, but 
you have made this life intolerable by the 
process. 

“And, therefore,’ says Vespertinus, “that 
laureate poet served his day well by simply 
insisting on the certainty of immortality; 
and in a way he was the more effective be- 
cause he rested his conviction not on dog- 
matic grounds, but on the experience of the 
soul and on the necessary implications of 
human life.” 

I think Vespertinus is a friend whom you 
would like to have with you when the shadows 
fall and all the wheels of being are slow. He 
is in a sorry plight who has not a friend to 
serve him in the waning of the day -— 


“Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad.” 
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I like one who at that season can hear the 
songs in the woodlands sweeter than songs 
of the birds, who can speak strongly and 
bravely of God, and who can point out along 
the low dark verge of life the breaking of 
eternal day. ; 

Never does a man live well or accomplish 
much until he has manfully faced the manner 
and the meaning of the inevitable exit. For 
this our time on earth is made up of morning 
and evening, and we are called every twenty- 
four hours to recall the waning of life. Is 
the end here or beyond? We can do nothing 
till we are settled on that point, for every 
act on must be determined by the answer to 
that question. ‘There is no end, says Ves- 
pertinus: we pass on forever, there as here. 
The day’s work ends, but only to be resumed, 
and every day takes up into its tale the labor 
of the days that have gone before. Oh, in- 
finitely earnest life, bounded by sunset skies 
which bid us nor waste nor haste nor sit nor 
stand, but go, bounded by sunset skies which 
throb with prophecy of life larger and eternal. 
Live and love, knowing there is no end. 
Work and accomplish, knowing that nothing 
is lost. ‘‘A little while I am with you, and 
ye shall see me uo more. I come again.’’— 
Dr. R F., Horton, in the Christian W orld. 


Literature. - 


Miracles.* 


This little work very well illustrates the 
modern attitude toward miracles. Martineau 
gave expression to it many years ago:—‘Our 
knowledge, not being a closed circle, does not 
entitle us to say, ‘It did not happen.’ What 
it does authorize us to say is, ‘Granting its 
occurrence, you can never tell that it was a 
miracle. ’’ ‘There is always room for the 
unexpected. That is undoubtedly the atti- 
tude of wisdom. Even the agnostic affirms, 
—as did the late Prof. Huxley,—we can never 
be sure that miracles did not happen. All 
weare entitled to say is,—we can never be sure 
they are miracles. Dr. Whiton is, therefore, 
in very good company—if somewhat hereti- 
cal—when he takes exception to Matthew 
Arnold’s obiter dictum, ‘Miracles do not 
happen.” They may happen, but are they 
miracles? The author indignantly rejects 
the theory that “‘miracle is the personal in- 
tervention of God into the chain of cause and 
effect.”” This, he affirms, practically amounts 
to the admission, no miracle, no God. Such 
zeal for traditional orthodoxy is dangerously 
near an atheistic conception of nature. He 
is equally emphatic in denying the evidential 
value of miracle. ‘The change in the modern 
attitude toward miracles he very aptly calls 
a “transfer from the artillery to the baggage 
of the church.” As artillery—that is, as a 
weapon of defence or attack—a miracle is 
no longer of any use. You cannot prove any- 
thing by it: it itself requires proof. Besides, 


* MIRACLES AND SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. By James 
Morris Whiton, Ph.D. (Yale). New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 75 cents net, 
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granting its occurrence, it would not establish 
Any truth must be evi- 
denced by facts of a kindred nature, physical 


a spiritual fact. 


by physical, ethical by ethical. 


So far the author is at one with the ration- 
But he 


seeks to carry the argument further than 


alist, and even with the agnostic. 


many liberal thinkers would be inclined to 
do. He cleverly takes advantage of that 
unknown element in our experience and 
knowledge, and argues that what may seem 
a miracle may be but the manifestation of 
a power other than that known to the ordi- 
nary intelligence. He accepts Le Conte’s 
definition of a miracle as ‘‘an occurrence or a 
phenomenon according to a law higher than 
that yet known.” ‘The miraculous thus be- 
comes the unknown, the extraordinary. Dr. 
Whiton assumes that it is at least a natural 
occurrence, “the product of a remarkable 
endowment of life’; and he gives several 
illustrations of this. He seeks to save some 
of the miracles of the Bible in this way. He 
honestly admits the presence of legend and 
myth both in the Old and New Testaments. 
He also acknowledges that ‘“‘works of Jesus 
once reputed as miraculous are not so reputed 
now, since not now transcending the existing 
range of knowledge and power.” ‘This un- 
doubtedly is true. We can believe that Jesus 
was possessed of a psychical power transcend- 
ing the ordinary, and capable of doing re- 
markable things. Many of the so-claimed 
works of healing may be explained in this 
way, as the late Dr. Carpenter, the eminent 
Unitarian layman and physiologist, pointed 
out. But does this apply to the so-called 
“raisings of the dead”? ‘The author makes 
the amazing declaration that “‘among all the 
Biblical miracles none have more probably 
a secure historical basis.’ To prove this he 
has resort to the ‘“‘phenomena of trance and 
premature burial.’’ In none of these cases 
of ‘resuscitation from the dead,’’ however, 
does he claim a real death; and the matter 
might be at once dismissed were it not for 
the fallacious way in which he pleads his case. 
He asks us to accept the records as historical, 
and then to believe that all the eye-witnesses 
to these “resuscitations,’ and the recorders 
of them were all deceived save Jesus. ‘There 
is no doubt they believed that these persons 
were dead; and, if the records are genuine, 
they also believed that Jesus had actually 
raised them from the dead. In all but one 
case Jesus left them with that impression. 
He became himself a deceiver, and accepted 
credit which did not belong to him. We 
would rather doubt the records, and say that 
here is an instance of the after-myth. 

But all these specious pleas have no place 
when it comes to the resurrection of Jesus. 
The author will not claim that that was an 
awakening from a trance. He takes issue 
with the orthodox in the emphasis they lay 
upon this so-called event, and he would seem 
to indicate that it must not be taken in a 
physical sense. ‘The resurrection would ap- 
pear to him a spiritual fact, and he would 
seek in the records of psychical research ex- 
planations of the appearances of Jesus to 
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his disciples. This may be true, and Dr. 
Whiton may be right; but what a far journey 
from the old belief in the “resurrection which 
leaves the grave empty’! We do not know 
if it would not be better to cease speaking of 
the ‘‘resurrection.” As Dr. Nicoll puts it, 
“the spirit does not die, and therefore cannot 
rise from the dead.”’ ‘The same is our feeling 
with regard to the use of the term “‘super- 
natural.’ In the old sense of being beyond 
or exceeding the powers or laws of nature, 
the supernatural has no meaning and no exist- 
ence for the author. He differs entirely 
from Bushnell who says, ‘“That is super- 
natural, whatever it be, that is either not in 
the chain of cause and effect, or which acts 
on the chain of cause and effect in nature, 
from without the chain.” But our author 
declares that ‘‘the true supernatural is the 
spiritual, and not the miraculous; a higher 
order of nature, not a contradiction of nat- 
ure.” And elsewhere he says, ‘‘Nature, 
the comprehensive term for all that comes 
into being, is a hierarchy of natures, rising 
rank above rank from the lowest to the high- 
est.”” Thus the supernatural becomes really 
a part of the natural. There is no. dividing 
line. There are gradations in rank in our 
nature, and “each higheris supernatural to the 
nature below it.’’ True, but is this a legiti- . 
mate use of the term ‘‘supernatural’? Can 
you take these old terms, and read into them 
an altogether new meaning quite the oppo- 
site of the meaning they have acquired by 
generations of use? Does it not confuse the 
issues? Is it not better to dispense with the 
terms altogether? If nature includes all 
that comes into being, why speak of the 
supernatural or the miraculous at all? Wise 
men do not put “new wine into old bottles, 
else the bottles break, and the wine runneth 
out; but they put new wine into new bottles, 
and both are preserved.” 


THE WIND TRusT: A POSSIBLE PROPHECY. 
By John Snyder, with an introduction by 
Edward Everett Hale. Boston: James H. 
West Company.—This little book has no 
more interesting page than that which pre- 
sents Dr. Hale’s introduction to the gentle 
reader; for Dr. Hale has been, heretofore, 
one of the doughtiest partisans of the pro- 
tective system. And now Mr. Snyder has 
written a book which is @ outrance an as- 
sault on that system, and Dr. Hale com- 
mends it cordially to the American people. 
To his apprehension the book is written 
to show the foolishness and wickedness of 
giving away great franchises. But this 
aspect of Mr. Snyder’s book is incidental, 
if it is not inferential, while from start to 
finish it is a lively satire on the protective 
system in all its parts and implications. 
The title must not be permitted to obscure 
the main intent, as if that form of corporate 
business called a ‘Trust’ were the sole 
object of the writer’s animadversion. The 
protective system is a tree that bears sev- 
eral kinds of fruit; and trusts are one kind, 
often large and sometimes rotten. They 
are the necessary resource of men who, 
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being wrought up by the fierce competition 
engendered by the protective system, are 
perplexed in the extreme to find some means 
of carrying on their business in a profitable 
manner. 

Is it to crush the proverbial butterfly on 
a wheel to treat Mr. Snyder’s thoroughly 
amusing skit in this serious fashion? But 
the amusing form in which his argument 
is cast does not disguise the seriousness 
of the motive by which he has been im- 
pelled to write, while on the other hand the 
form is so amusing that we can easily con- 
ceive that here and there a sound protec- 
tionist will enjoy the laugh which is so 
obviously at his expense. How Hossein 
ben Osman was permitted to form a Wind 
Trust, and how the trust so formed ramified 
this way and that until its shadow blighted 
all sorts and conditions of men,— it is not 
for us to anticipate the reader’s pleasure 
in the book by speaking of these things. 
The fable is less manageable in the conclud- 


-ing part, which describes the decline and 


fall of the Wind Trust, and its significance 
is in some particulars too obvious. Grover 
Cleveland, for example, might very prop- 
erly have been a little more disguised. 
Meantime some of the most palpable hits 
are of an incidental character, and there 
are few political crimes or follies of the 
time which do not feel the sting of Mr. 
Snyder’s lash as he goes rejoicing on his 
way. 


Earrtn’s EntcMAS. By Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.5¢ — 
The eternal contradictions in nature and in 
human destiny, the antagonistic interests that 
blindly battle each other, are well illustrated 
in these stories, most of which are not new, 
but which gain much by their new form. 
“They do seek their meat from God” is 
as true of 'the wild beasts as of those who 
confront them, and Mr. Roberts stirs a sud- 
den understanding of the tragedy in the 
panther family when their hope of meat is 
destroyed. Yet this is not sentimentalism. 
It is a new feeling of the mystery of all life, 
and some perception of the Hindu thought 
which bids man suffer rather than break 
rudely into its sacredness. “The Young 
Ravens that call upon him’”’ leaves the reader 
with two pictures in his mind: one of the 
eaglets, satisfied after their long fast, and 
sleeping under the protecting care of the 
old birds; the other that of the desolate ewe, 
mourning for her helpless, new-born lamb. 
Other tales are of the simple Nova Scotian 
life which Mr. Roberts excels in portraying. 
The ‘‘Perdu” is a rare bit of fancy, curiously 
remote from ordinary life in its setting and 
suggestion. The book is one of those which 
ought to make publishers reconsider the 
claims of the short story and its place in 


popular favor. 


Count Zarka. By Sir William Magnay. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.—The 
earliest novels of the season seem to pre- 
dict that romance and adventure will not 
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be given the cold shoulder yet. Sir Will- 
iam Magnay’s new story contains the fa- 
miliar but not unwelcome elements of a 
mythical kingdom threatened. by Russia, 
a mysterious prisoner, masked even in the 
solitudes of his confinement, a villain be- 
trayed by his own love, a heroine worth 
the loving, and a hero who unravels the 
political complications as well as the not 
over-tangled threads of his own destiny. 
Although the novel is not of a high order, 
yet the reader is likely to read it to the 
finish, especially in these days of summer 
when light fiction is especially in order. 


THE GOLDEN DwarF: A SENSATIONAL 
ROMANCE OF To-pay. By R. Norman Sil- 
ver. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50,— 
The title exactly describes the book. ‘This 
is a sensational romance, full of most ex- 
traordinary and ingenious contrivances to 
excite curiosity. It deals with crime, so- 
cial intrigues, scientific vagaries, and strange 
characters, some normal and some perverted, 
but all peculiar and even remarkable. ‘The 
central personage is a diminutive creature, 
rich, cruel, and ingenious. His familiar 
is a German doctor gone mad in his devo- 
tion to a pseudo science which he studies 
with ferocity, but with great ability. The 
whole is a strange, wild, impossible romance, 
supposed to develop itself in a rural dis- 
trict in England. 


Literary Notes. 


The September number of the Critic is dis- 
tinguished by the inclusion of at least two 
articles of capital importance,—the paper on 
“Emerson,” by Ambassador Choate, and the 
paper by Mrs. Humphry Ward on ‘James 
Martineau.” 


THE SPARK IN THE CLOD, 


Evolution as Related to Religion. 
By J. T. SUNDERLAND, 


Author of “ Tue Brste: Irs Oricin anp Growrt,” etc. 


Boston: American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon St. pp. 162. Price, 80 cents 
net; postage, g cents. 


A study of the larger and more worthy conception of 
religion that is coming to the world as the result of Evo- 


lution. Chapters on “The Evolution of the World”; 
‘ The Evolution of Man”; ‘‘The Evolution of Relig- 
ion”; ‘Pain and Evilin the Light of Evolution’; ‘ Im- 
mortality in the Light of Evolution ’’; ‘* The Bible, Jesus, 
and Christianity in the Light of Evolution.” 

“Well written, admirable, and helpful.”— Zuguirer, 


London. 


“A work of profound scholarship; an important addi- 


tion to religious literature.”— The Journal, Boston. 


“A remarkable and inspiring book.’’— Saturday Night, 
Toronto. 


THE WIND TRUST 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, in his forcible 
Introduction to ‘*The Wind Trust,’’ the great 
economic satire of the present time, writes: Do 
not give away a birthright. I think this inter- 
esting story will open the eyes of readers to 
the dangers of such lavish generosity by the 
People to Anes corporations. ‘* The Wind 
Trust: a Possible Prophecy,’’ by JOHN 
SNYDER. Handsomely printed. Ten cents. 


Jas. H. West Co., pubs., 79 Milk St., Bosron. 
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OLD AND NEW 


UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


CoNnTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
... His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, his —— throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of the reader. There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of prentece literature.”’—Cuas. G. AmEs, in 
the New World. 


“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 

ospel, see something of the great moulding influences that 
fave shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discoy- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.”—The Unitarian. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’”’ ‘‘ The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by mati, prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 
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For the Christian Register. 
Barefoot Boy. 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON, 


Barefoot, hatless, ragged boy, 
Fishing in the creek, 

Yours the best and purest joy, 
A joy you need not seek, 


All of Nature’s out of doors 
Is your play-house wide. 

Health it gives in boundless stores 
And happiness beside. 


The pleasures of your later years 
Persistently pursued, 

Are sober with the tears and fears 
Of life’s more quiet mood. 


Be yourself, you barefoot boy ; 
Dread not the future day. 

Let no coming shadow cloy 
The pleasure of your play. 


Wealth surpassing that of kings 
Is in your mental peace. 

Too soon increasing knowledge brings 
An end to youth’s short lease., 


How Betty guarded the Gate. 


Alice and Betty Wall’s home is on the third 
floor of a tall apartment house in a large city, 
and their playground is the street. When 
they went last July to spend a month in the 
country at their grandmother’s, their joy in 
the outdoor life cannot be described. 

“T’m so glad you thought to live in the 
country, grandmothery,” said Alice. “It’s 
so big and so wide! I want to stay here al- 
ways!” 

“JT wonder,” said six-year-old Betty, who 
was a thoughtful child, and always reasoned 
about things, “I wonder why they don’t 
build cities in the country where there is 
more room!” 

Now grandmother had a charming old- 
fashioned garden, in which grew the most 
delicious fruits and vegetables, besides long 
rows of old-time flowers. Everything 
seemed to like to grow for grandmother. 
Alice and Betty found great delight in this 
garden, and helped grandmother weed and 
prune, and enjoyed the fresh fruits and 
flowers. 

One morning the three went out to see if 
there were enough ripe strawberries for a 
shortcake. As they went down the path, 
what did they see lying on the ground but 
the gate which opened into the street! 

“Why, why!” said grandmother. ‘How 
did that happen? And the hinges are broken, 
too, and your grandfather has gone to the 
upper meadow, and won’t be back till supper- 
time! We shall have to try to fix up the 
gate ourselves, else something will come in 
and destroy the garden.” 

But grandmother was not much of a car- 
penter, and the best she could do was to set 
up the gate and tie it in place. 

“Now, Alice and Betty,” said grand- 
mother “you know what a little busybody, 
Ned Noddy, Mr. Barker's donkey is, and that 
wherever he can poke his nose his body is 
sure to follow. If Ned Noddy should spy 
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our broken gate, he would push in and eat up 
half we have. So we shall have to guard 
the gate all day. I must be busy in the 
house, and I want you to take turns watching 
it until your grandfather comes home. I 
will let you have the little alarm clock to 
tell the time, and one of you can watch an 
hour, and the other be free till it is her turn. 
It is now nine o’clock, and as Alice is the 
older, she may begin. When it is ten 
o'clock, it will be your turn, Betty. You can 
bring your playthings down here and play, 
but you must not go away from near the 
gate.” : 

The idea of being guards delighted the little 
girls. Alice shouldered a stick and marched 
up and down in front of the gate, as she had 
seen the sentries do at the gate of the old 
fort. 

Both little sentinels kept faithful watch; 
but nothing came by except Widow Dobson’s 
three geese, and they walked away when 
Betty waved her stick and called, ‘Shoo! 
shoo!” 

At noon-time what did grandmother do 
but bring out a little table, and they all took 
their lunch together in the shade of the great 
graceful elm. 

The morning hours had sped quickly. But 
the afternoon was hot and sultry; and, when 
it was the turn of one to watch the gate, the 
other ran away in search of amusement, being 
warned of her time by the watcher blowing 
a whistle which grandmother had tied to the 
gate-post. 

At three o’clock it was Betty’s turn to 
guard the gate. 

“Yam going away to play in the brook till 
it’s my turn,” said Alice. ‘I shall make leaf 
boats and watch them sail away.’ 

“Oh, dear,” said Betty, “I wish I could 
go, too!” 

“Well, you can when it’s my turn to 
watch,” said Alice. And away she ran. 

“Oh, I’m so tired and hot!’? said Betty. “I 
wish these old hinges had stayed mended.” 
Then a bright idea came to her. 

“T wonder grandmothery didn’t think of 
this!’ she said to herself as she took out her 
paints and a sheet of fresh paper. ‘‘Prob’ly 
it’s ’cause she never has lived in the city, and 
seen the signs that tell you not to go in 
places.” 

Betty worked industriously, and soon she 
had printed a “sign.” It read, ‘“‘Kepe out Of 
the GarDDen.”’ ‘This sign she pinned on the 
outside of the gate. She was about to put 
away her paints, when she thought of the 
need of still another sign. 

“Ned Noddy will prob’ly see this sign,” 
she said, “but I better have another one in- 
side should he get in.” So she took up her 
paint brush again, and presently she was 
pinning to one of the stakes which upheld 
the tomatoes a sign which read this way, 
“Do not Pik Eny OF tHe thinGS.” 

“There,” said she, as she wiped her dauby 
hands on her apron, ‘‘that will make it all 
sure! Grandmothery will be glad I thought 
of it. I'll run and tell her this minute.” 

But, though she called and searched the 
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house, no grandmother could she find, so she 
ran to the orchard to tell Alice. Alice could 
not be found either; and Betty sat down on 
the bank of the shady stream, took off her 
shoes and stockings, dabbled her feet in the 
cool water, and listened to the birds singing 
in the orchard, until, before she knew it, she 
was fast asleep. 

She was just dreaming that a row of don- 
keys stood in front of the gate reading the 
sign and shaking their heads, and that Widow 
Dobson’s gander was blowing the whistle for 
the geese to come and read it, too, when she’ 
was wakened by a shrill shouting and hal- 
looing minged with the sharp notes of the 
whistle, and heard close by her the sound 
of scampering feet. She opened her eyes 
just in time to see Ned Noddy capering down 
the orchard with his mouth full of juicy corn 
leaves. 

Betty jumped up. Something must have 
happened to her signs! Grandmother’s 
garden would be all eaten up! Never heeding 
the pebbles and thistles which scratched and 
bruised her little bare feet, she flew up the 
orchard path to the garden. 

There were Grandmother and Alice shooing 
Widow Dobson’s geese through the open gate 
way, the gander protesting with his loudest 
hiss! With her help Ned Noddy was cor- 
nered in the orchard, a halter put on him, 
and then he was led meekly back through 
the rows of vegetables, and turned out again 
into the highway. 

“O Betty, Betty,’ said grandmother, as 
she set up the gate and tied the rope again 
about the posts, ‘‘what made you leave the 
gate?” 

“Why, grandmothery,”’ said poor little 
tearful Betty, ‘I put up signs as they do in 
the city to tell ’em not to come in!” 

There was a funny twinkle in grand- 
mother’s eye as Betty pointed out the flut- 
tering signs. 

“My child,” she said, “did you really think 
donkeys and geese could read ?” 

“Maybe donkeys and geese can’t in the 
country,” said Betty, slowly; “but I know 
city donkeys and geese can, for there are 
never any at all where the signs say, ‘Keep 
off the Grass!”’—Elizabeth Flint Wade, in 
Little Folks. 


How Deborah went to to the City. 


’Twas Deborah herself who wrote the letter 
telling Aunt Agatha that she and Blossom 
would come to the city to spend the day on 
“the tenth,’—Deborah added this carefully 
after looking long at the big calendar. 

“°Tisn’t as if you were going all alone, 
Debbie,” said mother when she kissed her 
little daughter good-bye. ‘You have 
Blossom with you, you know.” 

Deborah did know; and she held the big 
doll very tight, and told her what a good 
time they would have at Uncle John’s, and 
how Uncle John, or maybe Aunt Agatha, 
would be at the station to meet them. : 

But when at last the train pulled into the 
city, although they looked eagerly into the — 
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faces of all about them, there was no Uncle 
John, no Aunt Agatha. Up and down they 
walked, but no one came. 

“We'll just sit down here and rest a little 
while, Blossom,” said Deborah, climbing up 
on one of the high seats. ‘Uncle John will 
surely be here soon.” 

But Unele John did not come. The hand 
of the old clock at the end of the station, 
which had pointed to ten o’clock when the 
train came in, had now moved almost around 
the circle again. 

By and by a kind-faced man came along. 
He whistled when he saw the little girl and 
‘the big doll. 

“Waiting for a train, little one?” he said. 

“Oh, no! sir,” said Deborah in a cheery 
little voice, ““We’re waiting for Uncle John—— 
Blossom and I,” 

“Oh! you’re not alone then,” said the man 
good-naturedly, and walked off. 

Suddenly, as the clock struck eleven, Deb- 
orah gave a glad little cry. Down the station 
came a lady and a little Phas Deborah ran 
toward her. 

“O Aunt Agatha!’ she cried, “we thought 
you never would come!’ 

“You're looking for some one, dear?” said 
the lady. 

The voice was kind, but it wasn’t’ Aunt 
Agatha’s, neither was the face, when Deborah 
looked up. 

“Oh, oh!” she faltered, ‘‘we thought you 
were Aunt Agatha.” 

“Poor child!’ said the lady. 
alone?” 

“No, ma’am,”’ said Deborah, ready to cry, 
“Blossom’s waiting for me.’ 

So the lady and the little boy went on 
through the great door, and Deborah went 
back to her seat. 

But the old clock struck solemnly,—some- 
thing very long. It was twelve o’clock. Why 
didn’t some one come? 

“Tf we only knew the way to Uncle John’s 
house, we’d go,’’ Deborah told Blossom. 
“But it’s miles. Mother said so, and Aunt 
Agatha wrote to stay in the station until 
Uncle John came,” 

“Perhaps ’twouldn’t seem quite so long, 
Blossom,” Deborah said, when the clock 
struck one, “if we had something toeat. You 
wait here, and I’ll go see if I can find some- 
thing.” 

Deborah was careful to fix the seat in her 
mind. It was next to the one where the old 
lady in the big black bonnet was. But, when 
she came back, the old lady—black bonnet 
and all—had vanished, and so had Blossom. 
Poor little Deborah! alone in the city, her last 
friend gone. She searched under the seat. 
She peeped behind it. She walked up and 
down. She looked everwhere. Blossom had 
gone. The tears were very near, when, far 
away somewhere, the old clock struck. Deb- 
orah sprang up. Her first seat had faced 
the clock. ‘This one was on the other side of 
the room. 

She ran down the long row of seats, she 
turned a corner, and there, sitting stiff and 
straight, and smiling her own dear smile, was 
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Blossom! Witha ery of joy Deborah cuddled 
her and kissed her, until, quite tired out, she 
herself fell asleep. The next thing she 
knew the old clock struck five. - 

“Train for ——” shouted the train crier. 

Then followed the names of the way sta- 
tions on the line, and one of them was 
Woodbury. At the sound of that dear name 
Deborah caught up Blossom, and, like a 
flash, they flew through the open door. 

Outside a train puffed and panted. A 
guard lifted them aboard. ‘Three hours later, 
tired, dusty, sobbing and laughing together, 
Deborah and Blossom dashed into the little 
old kitchen and mother’s arms. 

For two whole days they waited and won- 
dered, father and mother and Deborah. Then 
a letter came from Aunt Agatha. ‘John 
went to the station to meet Debbie, Thurs- 


day,” it said. ‘Why didn’t she come? We 
were so disappointed. Her letter says the 
tenth.” 


“And you went Wednesday, the ninth,” 
said mother, with a puzzled glance at the 
calendar. Then she laughed. “O Debbie, 
child!’ she exclaimed, “when you wrote your 
letter you must have looked at that old last 
year’s calendar.”—Alice E. Allen, in the Sun- 
day School Times. 


What Larry drew. 


“This is free-hand drawing,” said Larry 
(He has just begun it at school). 
“You look at a thing and you{draw it 
Like this, without any rule. 


“T’m drawing that cow in the pasture, 
The spotted one, side to. 

This is her nose I’ve just finished: 
That’s easy enough to do! 


‘And her body you make just this way, 
And then her tail’? —With a jump 
Larry came to me with his drawing free, 
‘‘Why, auntie, I’ve drawn che pump!” 
—Annie Hamilton Donnell, in the Youth's Companion. 


Indian Paint. 


Every paint mark on an Indian’s face is a 
sign with a definite meaning, which other 
Indians may read. When an Indian puts on 
his full war paint, he decks himself not only 
with the honors and distinctions won by his 
own bravery, but also with the special honors 
of his family or tribe. He may possess one 
mark of distinction only, or many. In fact, 
he may be so well off in this respect that, like 
some English noblemen, he is able to don a 
new distinction for every occasion. Some- 
times he will wear all his honors at one 
time. Then he isa sight worth travelling for 
to see. 

Among the Indian tribes is one designated 
by the symbol of the dog-fish, painted in red 
on the face. ‘The various parts of the fish 
are scattered about on the surface of the face, 
the long snout is painted on the forehead, 
the gills are represented by two curved lines 
below the eyes, while the tail is shown as cut 
in two, and hanging from either nostril. 
When only one or two parts of an animal are 
painted on a man’s face, it is an indication of 
inferiority; when the whole animal appears, 
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even though in many oddly assorted parts, 
the signs indicate a high rank. 

Very peculiar are some of the honorable 
symbols painted on the Indians’ faces. There 
are fish, flesh, and fowl of all kinds,—dog, sal- 
mon, devil-fish, starfish, woodpeckers, eagles, 
ravens, wolves, bears, sea lions, and sea 
monsters, mosquitoes, frogs, mountain goats, 
and all manner of foot, claw, or beak marks, 
—each with a special meaning of its own in 
the heraldry of the woods and plains, however 
little they signify to the white man’s eyes.— 
The Child’s Hour. 


The Beautiful Book. 


An instance of the Italian child’s quick 
perception of the beautiful occurred the other 
day in one of the settlement libraries. A 
shy little maiden, with a world of dream- 
thoughts in the depths of her dark eyes, stood 
by the librarian’s desk, waiting for Andrew 
Lang’s “Gray Fairy Book.” But, when it 
was given into her small hands, all the wealth 
of fairy lore between its covers was for a mo- 
ment forgotten in contemplation of the cover, 
a dainty design in gray and silver. All 
thought of the story vanished. The child 
stood there eying the book with a look that 
was a caress, her hands just touching the 
binding tenderly, as something of fragile 
beauty. And then, very softly, as if to her- 
self, she said: “I musn’t get it the least little 
bit dirty. It’s so pretty!’—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


‘What’s the matter, dear?” asked a lady 
of a chubby little fellow. ‘My brother’s 
got a vacation and—and I haven’t!”’ wailed 
the afficted one. “What a shame!’ said 
the comforter. ‘Then you don’t go to the 
same school?’ “I—I d—don’t go to 
school—anywhere yet,’’ howled the little 
boy, with a fresh burst of sorrow 


The following conversation reported by 
a friend was recently overheard between 
two little brothers, aged four and six years 
old, respectively: “Say, Winnie, what is 
the difference, anyway, between a bicycle 
and a tricycle?’ Elder (with patronizing 
air): “Why, Ray, don’t you know that? 
If a man takes the thing home to see how 
he likes it, it is a tricycle; but, if he buys 
it outright, it is a bicycle.” 


**CLEANLINESS”’ 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. Adil grocers and druggists, 
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Good News. 


The Citizen. 


We need the patriot,—love of country fraught 
With eagerness to serve by sword or pen. 

We need the scholar,—him who in his thought 
Is linked with the great thoughts of mighty men 
That fire the world, and make it young again. 

We need the saint,—not mumbling in the chill 
Ascetic shade of some monastic den, 

But in the rush of life, possessing still 

High principle, clean hands, a firm and fearless will. 


—John Hall Ingham. 


The Long Arm. 


The morning prayer of any Christian 
man, woman, or child is “that I may do 
the duty next my hand to-day.” 

Now the world grows smaller and smaller, 
so that there are many duties next our 
hand now which were not duties to Cotton 
Mather or to Thorwald when, in the year 
999, he spent the winter by Buzzard’s Bay. 
On the other hand, the old-fashioned ma- 
chine which we call the Christian Church 
grows younger and younger, its arm is 
longer and more long. So its word and 
its act go out to the islands that Kedar 
doth inhabit more readily than the prophet 
Isaiah’s went into the neighboring wilder- 
ness of Edom. 

Not very long ago I was on the deck of 
an out-going English steamer. There came 
to me a hasty message from a friend, asking 
me to bring back with me a lady, nearly 
ninety years old, who had been left in 
London, poor and alone, by the unexpected 
death of her daughter. My correspond- 
ent wished to befriend her, because seventy 
years before she had been the bridesmaid 
of my correspondent’s mother. But where 
she was in that wilderness called London 
my correspondent did not know, and I 
did not know,—‘‘no more than the dead,’’ 
to borrow a phrase of my friend Ran- 
som. 

As I sailed to Liverpool, I often medi- 
tated on this duty next my hand. Had 
I been more of a Philistine even than I 
am, I should have wavered, for there was 
hardly even a chance that the old lady 
should be mentioned in the London direc- 
tory. At the outside there cannot be more 
than four thousand pages. It was impos- 
sible that there should be a thousand names 
on a page. How, then, out of the four 
millions of people in London, could I ex- 
pect to find the name of my aged brides- 
maid who was now a dependent widow? 
I am a newspaper man by birth and train- 
ing. How hopeless any advertisement even 
in the Times: ‘‘Wanted, the address of the 
mother of Clarissa , whose name is not 
known, but who died about two months 
ago’’! 

I was not faithless, however. On the 
other hand, I was wholly confident; for I 
had behind me the old-fashioned machine 
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|called the “Church of Christ,’’ and I knew 


I had. What happened accordingly was 
this: as the tugs and hawsers hauled the 
great steamer into dock, before I could 
land myself, my dear old friend, Uncle 
John, jumped on board. We call him 
“Uncle John,’ because for many happy 
years he was my assistant in the ‘‘South 
Congregational” and in the ‘Christian 
Unity.” At the moment I am speaking 
of, he was one of the acting ministers of 
one of the Unitarian churches in Liver- 
pool. 

With him it was of course to say, ‘‘What 
can we do for you’’? after the first saluta- 
tion, and I said of course, ‘‘We have got 
to find in London old Mrs. X., whose daugh- 
ter Clarissa was an actress and died some 
two months ago.” ‘All right,” he said, 
for that is a bit of English slang. ‘‘I shall 
write to so and so of our London min- 
istry-at-large.’”’ Accordingly, when, six days 
after, I arrived at my hotel in London, there 
awaited me on the table the address of 
the attic where our dear old bridesmaid 
was living, and the name of the clergyman 
who visited her regularly and provided 
for her necessities. So I was able, with 
the least possible personal effort, to see 
that before the summer was ended, and 
as soon as her own convenience permitted, 
she was living happily in the home of her 
girlhood. 

It is two months since we received from 
Gainsboro in Georgia the most heart- 
rending accounts of the horrors of the 
tornado there, which, as I am sorry to say, 
the reader of these lines has already for- 
gotten. I took measures to print some 
part of the letters here, because they con- 
tained details not important enough to 
occupy the metropolitan press, which has 
indeed to spend its strength in telling me 
whether in Cheyenne John Jones did or 
did not catch a particular ball which had 
or had not been thrown by John Doe on 
the day before. Compared with such in- 
telligence the loss of a score or so of lives 
in a tornado is as nothing. 

A month after I learned from an entire 
stranger that my friend and correspondent 
had worn herself out in her personal care 
day and night in the skilful nursing of these 
Gainsboro sufferers. 

“What do you do in such a case?’ It 
is the duty next your hand. Yes! But 
you will waste time and money if you go 
yourself. I knew better. I took the Uni- 
tarian Year Book. I found the name of 
Mr. Langston, our minister at Atlanta. I 
knew I could rely upon him for such ser- 
vice as was needed, and I am writing these 
words now. I believe, because here on 
my table are three letters to tell me what 
has been done, what can be done, and what 
will be done in the relief of my friend, an 
entire stranger in that region. 

Or, if you care, here are three more let- 
ters a day old. What had happened was 
this, that a near friend of ours, exploring 
our New Hampshire mountains west of 
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what we call the Presidential range on his 
bicycle, heard groans from the wayside. 
With him it is of course that he was at the 
sufferer’s side at once, and found that he 
was one of the trusted guides up here. The 
poor fellow is building a barn, and by some 
slip of a chain or rolling of a log he had 
been thrown down, and his leg was broken. 
Every one in the’ mountains wants to help, 
of course. For us, it so happens that 
from old army times I have a prejudice for 
hospitals. I knew there would be a hos- 
pital at Concord. I did not know where 
it was, who controlled it, how to address it. 
I did know that the Church of Christ 
has existed in New Hampshire since the 
founders of Massachusetts sent some here- 
tics here from the First Church in Boston, 
because they liked Anne Hutchinson better 
than they liked some of the colony min- 
isters. To know that was to know enough; 
for I knew that I had only to write to Mr. 
Buckshorn, minister of the Unitarian 
church in Concord. It was more than 
enough. With all the resources of special 
delivery and the rest, there were on Monday 
morning the full permits with the admission 
of our friend into the hospital, no condi- 
tion annexed but that we were to telegraph 
his train, so that the ambulance might 
be ready at the station when he arrived. 
There was only the unnecessary parenthesis 
that we were not to distress ourselves about 
the charges at the hospital. 

I do not think it is necessary to append 
a moral to these three anecdotes. I do 
not think A%sop ever wrote the morals to 
his own fables. I will only say this, that 
when people ask you how you keep in 
good spirits in the midst of the ‘‘scandals,” 
evasions, and escapes, murders, thefts, 
lies, and adulteries of the average headlines 
of the average journals, the answer is ready: 
the Church and the State are spending 95 
per cent. of their time and their energy in 
feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, 
giving drink to the thirsty, assisting the 
traveller, welcoming the stranger, teaching 
the ignorant, abolishing yellow fever, giv- 
ing eyes to the blind, ears to the deaf, or, 
in general, “casting out devils.” And 
one says that in the midst of this there is 
the old-fashioned engine called the Chris- 
tian Church, working with a- power such 
as it never had before, and doing “greater 
things.’ And the workman who is per- 
mitted once or twice in a week to oil one 
of the most insignificant pivots of its ma- 
chinery, if he will only step back far enough 
sometimes to see the majestic action of the 
whole, will not be discouraged in the long 
run. He will not be apt even to attend 
at dinner parties called to persuade people 
that the country is going to the dogs. And 
he will be apt, as he tumbles out of bed 
every morning, to ask the good God to 
make use of him in doing the duty which 
is next his hand. If he says, “Our Father, 
who art in heaven,’ and means it, he will 


have said enough. ; ni 
. Epwarp E. Hale. 
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Books Offered. 


The North Society of Salem, Mass., has 
about 200 copies of the old edition of the 
Hymn and Tune Book, published by the 
American Unitarian Association, which it 
will send to any society desiring them for 
its services. 


Old Cotton and Linen. 


The Instructive District Nursing Asso- 
ciation cares for the sick poor in their homes. 
The resources of the patients are small, 
and the need for old cotton and linen is very 
great. Any contribution will be much ap- 
preciated and gratefully acknowledged if 
sent to the association at 2 Park Square, 
Room 67, Boston, Mass. 


Good Music. 


A series of Glorias by Frank Lynes, or- 
ganist of the Church of the Disciples, Boston, 
has been published by Arthur P. Schmidt. 
These Glorias have been arranged with words 
suited to our Unitarian thought, and there- 
fore should meet the wants of many choirs. 
The music is of a high order. The price of 
a single copy (containing four Glorias) is 
10 cents. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 


The Kowaliga School. 


Mr. William E. Benson, who is building 
up an Alabama community by means of 
his school and industrial company, will tell 
of his work at the Baptist church, Beverly 
Farms, Friday afternoon, September 11, 
at 4.30 P.M. At the close of the meeting 
Rev. John Cotton Brooks, rector of Christ 
Church, Springfield, Mass., will say a few 
words. The patronesses of the meeting are 
Mrs. Henry Whitman, Miss Elizabeth W. 
Perkins, Miss Katharine P. Loring, Mrs. 
Washington B. Thomas, Mrs. Joseph S. Cabot, 
Mrs. H. L. Higginson, Miss Elizabeth G. 
Houghton, Mrs. George Wigglesworth, and 
Mrs. Clement S. Houghton, and it is indorsed 
by Mr. Edwin D. Mead, and Mr. E. H. 
Clement of the Boston Transcript. Mr. 
Mead writes: ‘Somebody has called Mr. 
Benson ‘a second Booker Washington.’ 
Certain it is that acquaintance with him, 
the impression of his simplicity, straightfor- 
wardness, frankness, common sense, and 
splendid temper, and the thought that young 
fellows like him are multiplying in his race 
give one new hope and confidence for the 
South.” Mr. Clement says: ‘‘I have been 
particularly impressed by the combination 
in young Benson of the practical and the 
ideal, the business-like and the altruistic. 
With such a type as his existing in black 
for two generations, as illustrated in his 
father and himself, in their plantation, 
in their mills and their store, their shop and 
their home, and, above all, their employees, 
there can be no truth in the Anglo-Saxon 
boastful and vain-glorious monopolizing 
of any fancied ‘White Man’s Burden.’ The 
blacks can take care of themselves, if given 
half a chance.” 


% - 
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National Conference Notes. 


It is especially to be noted that persons 
intending to attend the Conference at Atlan- 
tic City must ask for certificates of attend- 
ance and buy a through ticket, for which 
full price will be charged. If they intend 
purchasing tickets from the smaller stations, 
they should give the agent several days’ 
notice, in order that he may surely have 
both tickets and certificates at hand. Dele- 
gates cannot expect to use special trains 
or parlor car service if they do not write for 
the same in advance: September 12, for the 
Pennsylvania Special from Boston, at 8.30 
A.M., and September 14, for the Royal Blue 
Line Special from Boston at 8.30 and Worces- 
ter at 10 A.M. Any information not con- 
tained in the preliminary programmes 
pertaining to railway transportation can be 
had of any of the railway secretaries of the 
conference,—Mr. W. T. Salter, 34 Pine Street, 
New York., N.Y., Mr. Frank D. Witherby, 
25 Van Pelt Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Mr. 
William D. Lilly, 207 E. Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


National Conference Programme.. 


Twentieth Meeting, Atlantic City, Sept. 21-24, 
1903. 


MONDAY EVENING. 


8.00 P.M. Sermon by Rev. S. R. Calthrop 
of Syracuse, N.Y. 


TUESDAY MorRNING. 

g.o0 A.M. Religious service, hall of the 
Rudolf, Rev. Charles G. Ames of Boston. 

g.30 AM. Address by the president, Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, LL.D. 

10.00 A.M. Election of assistant secre- 
taries; appointment of committees. 

1c.15 A.M. Address by Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer, chairman of the council. 

10.45 A.M. Address by the president of 
the American Unitarian Association, Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, Boston, Mass. 

11.15 A.M. Address by the secretary of 
the Women’s National Alliance, Mrs. Emily 
A. Fifield, Dorchester, Mass. 

11.30 AM. Report of the International 
Council of Unitarian Churches, Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte, secretary, Boston, Mass. 

11.45 A.M. Introduction of foreign dele- 
gates; new business. 

1.00 P.M. Recess. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 
5-6.30 P.M. Reception to Conference by 
the officers of the Women’s Natioual Alliance 
in the parlors of Hote) Rudolf. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 

7.45 P.M. Unitarian Sunday School So 
ciety. Addresses by Rev. E. A. Horton, 
Rev. W. C. Gannett, Mrs. E. A. Fifield, Rev. 
T. C. Williams, Rev. J. H. Ecob, D.D. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


9.00 A.M. Religious service, hall of the 
Rudolf. 
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9.30 AM. “Training for the Ministry.” 
Address, ‘““The Ministers the Seminaries aim 
to produce,” President Franklin C. South- 
worth, Meadville, Pa. 

10,00 A.M. ‘‘The Ministers Needed.” Ad- 
dresses, thirty minutes each: Prof. John M. 
Tyler, Amherst, Mass.; Charles W. Ames, 
Esq., St. Paul. Minn. 

11.00 A.M. Discussion. 

12.00 M. Report of Committee on Re- 
tiring Allowances, by Rev. Austin S. Garver, 
Worcester, Mass. 

1.00 P.M. Recess. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


2.30 P.M. Ministers’ Meeting, in charge 
of Rev. Charles F. Dole, chairman, Rev. 
George D. Latimer, Rev. A. P. Reccord, 
Rev. Minot O. Simons, Rev. John W. Day. 

3.00 P.M. National Alliance Conference. 
The president, Miss Emma C. Low of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., will preside. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


“The Minister and his Oppor- 
thirty minutes 


7.45 PM. 
tunity.” Two addresses, 


China & Glass 
Matchings 


Intending purchasers of Dinner Sets 
or matchings to old sets will find in 
our Dinner Set Department an ex- 
tensive exhibit. 

All grades, from the ordinary up 
through the middle values to the costly 
family services from the Worcester Royal, 
Mintons, Ridgways, Canton China, etc. 
In sets or parts of sets as required. 

In the Glass Department (2d floor) 
is an extensive display of all grades 
from the ordinary up. 

Seekers for Wedding Gifts will find 
an extensive stock to choose from — all 
values. 

New subjects of Wedgwood old blue 
historical Plates and Pitchers. 

Lamp Dep’t in the gallery, from the 
ordinary kind to the high class values. 

Everything in Crockery, China and 
Glass in housekeeping requisites. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


China and Glass Merchants 


120 FRANKLIN, Cor. Federal St. 


Street cars marked “Federal Street”? may be 
taken from either railway station to the door. 
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each: “In the City Church,” Rev. William 
M. Brundage, Albany, N.Y.; “In the Coun- 
try Church,” Rev. J. Edward Wright, D.D., 
of Montpelier, Vt. Discussion continued in 
addresses, ten minutes each, by Rev. John 
C. Perkins, Portland, Me.; Rev. Minot O. 
Simons, Cleveland, Ohio; and Rev. Eugene 
R Shippen, Dorchester, Mass. 


‘THURSDAY MORNING. 


9.00 A.M. Religious service, hall of the 
Rudolf, Rev. W. C. Gannett. 

«9.30 A.M. “Congregationalism and Re- 
ligious Development,” an address by Rev. 
Paul R. Frothingham of Boston, Mass. 

10.00 A.M. ‘The Cosmic Roots of Re- 
ligion,” an address by Rev. Henry M. Sim- 
mons, Minneapolis, Minn. 

10.30 A.M Discussion. 

12.00 M. Election of officers, etc. 

100 P.M, Recess. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 


2.30 P.M. Meeting of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society. Addresses by Rev. Charles 
G. Ames and Rev. Richard W. Boynton of 
St. Paul, Minn. 

400 P.M. Meeting of the National Young 
People’s Religious Union. Addresses by 
President Edward Marsh of Dedham; Mr. 
Earl C. Davis of Billerica; Rev. M. J. Savage, 
D.D., of New York. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


7.45 P.M. Missionary Meeting. Four Ad- 
dresses, twenty minutes each, by Rev. H. C. 
McDougall, Franklin Falls, N.H.; Rev. F. A. 
Gilmore, Madison, Wis.; Rev. F. V. Hawley, 
Chicago, Ill; Rev. James Eells, Boston, 
Mass. Concluding address and benediction, 
Rey. Robert Collyer, D.D., New York, N.Y. 


NOTES. 


The headquarters of the Conference will 
be at Hotel Rudolf, which, with its spacious 
parlors, offers the best facilities for all the 
large social gatherings incidental to the Con- 
ference. The reception to be given by the 
officers of the Women’s National Alliance 
on Tuesday afternoon will be held at the 
Rudolf. All persons especially desirous of 
making the headquarters their stopping- 
place should engage their rooms early. 

Arrangements have been made with the 
hotels and principal boarding-houses in the 
vicinity of the Rudolf and Steel Pier to re- 
ceive guests during the Conference meeting 
at special rates, given in the circulars. 

Reduced fares to Atlantic City and return 
have been secured over the principal lines of 
railway. ‘This reduction is on the certificate 
plan. 

Carefully worked out arrangements have 
been made by which the large number of 
persons from New England can make the 
trip to Atlantic City in the utmost comfort, 
provided that not later than September 10 
they send word to the railroad agents of their 
intention of using the special trains. Circu- 
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lars with the programme and full directions 
have been sent to the churches; and addi- 


tional copies can be had by application to. 


the Christian Register office, 272 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


List of Delegates. 


Delegates and their Alternates to the National 
Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches to be held at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, beginning Monday evening, 
September 21, 1903. 


Societies are requested to send the names of delegates 
to the Register as early as possible for publication. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ARLINGTON—First Congregational Parish: Rev. Fred- 
eric Gill, Mrs. J. Q. A. Brackett, Dr. E. D. Hooker. 
Alternates: Mrs. H. G. Porter, Judge John H. Hardy. 

AsHBy—First Parish: Rev. George S. Shaw, Mr. and 
Mrs. HarryF. Bingham. | 

BARNSTABLE—Congregational Church of East Precinct: 

udge Freeman Hinckley Lothrop, Miss Helen Louise 


ay. 
BottTon—First Congregational Unitarian Church: Rev. 
J.N. Pardee, Mr. A. L. Nourse, Miss F. E. Nourse. 
Boston—Arlington Street Church: Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pickering. Alter- 
nates: Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. Grew, Mrs. Scott Fitz. 
(Charlestown) Harvard Church: Miss Sarah Ripley, 
Miss Sarah C. Phipps, Mrs. Abram E. Cutter. 
(Jamaica Plain) First Congregational Society: Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, Mrs. Ellis Peterson, Miss Margaret 
G. Morse. 
(Roxbury) All Souls’ Unitarian Church: Rev. 
Henry T. Secrist, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Newhall. 
BrooxrigLtp—First Church: Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Mr, and Mrs. A. A. Brigham. Alternates: Mrs. George 
C. Converse, Mrs. Mary D. Nichols. 
Canton—First Congregational Parish: Rev. Henry F. 
Jenks, Mr. L. W. Sumner, Mr. Frank R. Bird. 
CHELMSFORD—Rey. A. D. K. Shurtleff, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry S. Besham. eS . ; 
CuicorEg—First Unitarian Society: Rev. K. E. Evans, 
Mrs. George D. Robinson, Mrs. George M. Stearns. 
Alternates: Mrs. A. L. Pomeroy, Mr. Nelson Whittier. 


Ciinton—First Unitarian Society:. Mr. and Mrs. 
W.R. Dame. _. i 

CounassET—First Congregational Church: Rev. Will- 
iam R. Cole, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Tower. Alternates; 


Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Brown. 

East BrRIDGEWATER—First Parish: Mr. and Mrs. 
John Hobart, Mrs. Mary Parker. © 

FircHBurRG—First Parish: Rev. A. W. Littlefield, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles E. Ware. | f 

FLorencgE—First Congregational Society: Rev. Alfred 
Free, Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Plimpton. 

GLoucesTER—First Parish: Rev. L. M. Greenman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Allan Rogers. Alternate: Miss Louise 
Chamberlin. , 

Groton—First Church of Christ: Rev. Joshua Young, 
Mrs. Henry A. Bancroft, Mrs. Daniel Needham. 

Hotyoxe—Liberal Christian Congregational Society: 
Rev. Antone G. Singsen, Mrs. James Ramage, Mrs. 
Robert T. Prentiss. ’ 

HorgepaLe—Hopedale Parish: Mr. and Mrs. E. L. 

Rev. Charles T. 


Osgood. ; sal : 

Lowett—First Unitarian Society: Re 
Billings, Mr. Sumner S. Gould, Mrs. William P. Brazer. 

MANCHESTER—First Unitarian Church: Mrs. Jane H. 
Grew, Miss Annie Bradford, Mr. George Peirce. 

Marvzoro—Second Parish: Rey, E. F. Hayward, Mrs, 
J..H. Gleason, Miss C. B. Boyd. 

Meprorp—First Parish: Rev. H. C. DeLong, Mr. 
Franklin Hervey, Miss Marion Nottage. 

Nanrucket—Nantucket Church: Rev. J. F. Meyer, 
Mrs. Jane Perry, Miss Elizabeth Coffin. 

Nxzwrton—Channing Religious Society: Rev. Adelbert 
L. Hudson, Mr. and Mrs. William F. Hammett. 

NorTHAMPTON—Second Congregational Society: Rev. 
F. H. Kent, Mr. F. M. Shepherd, Mr, Christopher Clark. 

NorTHFIELD—First Parish: Rev. George F. Piper, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Webster. 

Prasopy—First Unitarian Church: Rev. J. W. Hud- 
son, Mr. Nathaniel Symonds. 2 

PeppErELL—First Parish Unitarian Church: Rev. 
Granville Pierce, Dr. W. F. Heald, Mrs. Otis Blake. 

PETERSHAM—First Unitarian Congregational Parish: 
Rev. A. W. Birks, Mr. and Mrs. Francis H. Lee. 

PiymouTH—First Church: Rey. joys Cuckson; Mrs. 
F. B. Davis, Miss Lucia Bartlett, Col. W. P. Stoddard. 
Bs oH irst Congregational Society: Rev. and Mrs. 

. C, Butler. 

Ranpvotpu—Church of the Unity: Mr, and Mrs. Henry 
A. Belcher, Mrs. William Porter, 

Rows—First Cer tional Church: Rev. Margaret 
Barnard, Mrs. Julia F. Browning, Mrs. Anna L. Henry. 

SciruaTe—First Parish Church: Rey. Stanley M. 
Hunter, Mr. George O. Allen, Mr. Alfred H. Litchfield. 

SHaron—First Congregational Parish: Rev. John C. 
Kimball, Mr. Edmund H. Hewins, Mr. John G. Phillips. 

Streritinc—First Congregational Society: Rev. L. F. 
Snapp, Miss Mary E. Butterick, Mrs.;Mary A. Butterick. 

TempLeton—First Parish: Rev. J. M. W. Pratt, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred P. Stone. i 

Ware—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Oliver Jay Fair- 
field, Mr. Charles E. Stevens, Mr. W. D, Howard. 

Warwick—First Congregational Parish: Rev. N. S, 
Hoagland, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Phe 

Watertown—First Parish: Rev. Walter F. Green- 
man, Mrs. Alice M. Silsbee, Mrs. Robert F. Horne. 

W AvERLEY— Unitarian Society: Rev. Charles A. Allen, 
Mrs. J. Lucius Ellis, Mr. F. Alexander Chandler. 

WayrLanp—First Pi : Rev. Seth Curtis Beach, 
Mrs. Willard A. Bullard, Mr. Alfred W. Cutting. 

Westsoro—First Congregational Society: Rev. R. J. 
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Forbush, Mr. Charles S. eur Rey. H. Sumner Mit- 
ea a Mrs. John L. Brigham, Mr. H. W. 

imball. 
West TownsEnD—Liberal Christian Society: Mr. and 
rs. George Adams. 
WIncHENDoN—Church of the Unity: Rev. A. i: Culp, 
Mr. Murdock M. Clark, Mrs. May Crawford Clark. 

WINCHESTER—Winchester_ Unitarian Society: Rev. 
William I. Lawrance, Mr. T. G. Stanton, Mrs. D. M. 
Skillings. ‘ 

WorcestTer—South Unitarian Church: Rev. and Mrs. 
A. L. Weatherly, Mr. G. A. Bigelow. 

Church of the Unity: Mr. Horace Wyman, Mr. 
William D. Lucy. 


CALIFORNIA. 


BERKELEY—First Unitarian Church: Rev. F. L. Hos- 
mer, Mr. W. H. Payson, Mrs. Harriet Kelsey Fay. 

RepLanps—Unity Church: Rev. G. W. Stone, Mr. 
F. P. Meserve, Mr. A. G. Simond. 


DELAWARE. 

Witmincton—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Alexan- 
der T. Bowser, Mr. Frank H. Thomas, Miss Helen S. 
Garrett. 

INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS—AIl Souls’ Unitarian Church: Rev. 
E. E. Newbert, Mr. Horace McKay, Mr. W. R. N. Sil- 
vester. 

MAINE. 


Be.rast—First Parish: Rev. Harry Lutz, Mr. Charles 
B. Hazletine, Mr. William C. Marshall. 

ELLswortTH—First Unitarian Society: Rev. S. W. 
Sutton, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Titus. 


MARYLAND. 


Ba.ttimore—First Independent Christ’s Church: Rev. 
A. R. Hussey, Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Mrs. M. N. Perry. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Concorp—Second Congregational Unitarian Society: 
Rev, L. H. Buckshorn, Mrs. G. L. Stratton, Mrs. W. W. 
lll, 
NasuHua—Unitarian Church: Mr.!and Mrs. Albert J. 


McKean. : 
PETERBORO—Congregational Society: Rev. W. H. 
Brannigan, Mr. Carlton Wheeler, Mrs. Agnes A. 


Wheeler. 

Witton—Liberal Christian Church: Rev. William F. 
Furman, Mrs. Mary R. Blanchard, Mrs. Nash Simons. 
_WiLTon CentTRE—First Unitarian Congregational So- 
ciety: Mr. John F. Kimball, Mrs. Lucy K. Blanchard. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Hackensack—Unitarian Congregational Church: Rev. 
S.C. Beane, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Leveritt H. Sage. 
Orance—First Unitarian Church of Essex County: 
Rev. Walter R. Hunt, Mrs. E. J. Lawless, Mrs. N. L 


Handy. 
NEW YORK. 


Brooktyn—First Unitarian Church: Rey. Bernard J. 
Newman, Miss Helen F. Harrington. 
Second Unitarian Congregational Society: Rev. 
Fhe W. Chadwick, Mrs. Frank A. Gardner, Mr. 
onroe B. Bryant. 
Willow Place Chapel: Rev. B. J. Newman, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. I. Scandlin. 
New Bricurton (Staten Island)—Church of the Re- 
deemer: Rev. Hobart Clark, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Ingalls. 
Ngwsurcu—Church of Our Father: Rev. J. B. Green, 
Mrs. E. T. Smith, Miss A. M. Gidley. 
New Yorx Ciry—Church of the Messiah: Mr. and 
Mrs, Sigourney W. Fay. 
Souls’ Church: Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, Mr. 
J. Lawrence McKeever, Mr. J. Harsen Rhoades. 
Alternates: Mr. and Mrs. George R. Bishop. 
ScuENECTADY—First Unitarian Society: Rev. and Mrs. 
Charles P. Lombard, Mr. Walter H. Clarke. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Swansporo—Unitarian Church: Mr. D, S. Weeks, Sr. 
Wuite Oak—White Oak Church: Rev. J. G. Dukes, 
Mr. P.S. Weeks. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


LancastER—Church of Our Father: Rev. Charles P. 
Wellman, Mr. M. T. Garvin, Mr. Warren S. Rehan. 

PHILADELPHIA—Spring Garden Unitarian Church: 
Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley, Mrs. Katherine M. Phillips, 
Mrs. Edith James. Alternates: Mr. Hector McIntosh, 
Miss Julia A. Myers. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Newrort—Channing Memorial Church: Rev. A. P. 
Reccord, Mr. J. H. Crosby, Miss Susan J. Weaver. 

PRovIDENCE—First Congregational Church: Rey. Au- 

tus M. Lord, Mr. Francis A. Cranston, Mrs. B. R. 


helon. 
VERMONT. 


BRATTLEBORO—Unitarian Congregational Society: 
Rey. and Mrs. E. Q. S. Osgood, Mr. Charles H. Pratt. 

Bur.incton—First Congregational Society: Rey. and 
Mrs. Joel H. Metcalf, Mrs. Bennett Sork. 


ASSOCIATIONS AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. 


CuanninG Crus or Boston: Mr. Richard C. Hum- 
phreys, president, Mr. Frederick W. Porter, secretary. 

CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION: Rev. George 
Batchelor, Mr. Geo. H. Ellis, Mr. Charles H. Burrage. 

Connecticut VALLEy  ConFERENCE: Mr. W. W, 
McClench, Mr. H. W. Wright, Prof. William P. Brooks. 

UniTarian Cuus (Boston): Francis H. Brown, M.D., 
Mr. Charles W. Birtwell. 

UNITARIAN SuNDAY ScHoot Society: Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, Mr, C. Humphreys, Mr. Frank H. 


rt. 
«,WanceereR Conrerence: Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan 


ese: 


ae 
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Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


Annual Contributions. 


It would be a delightful condition of things 
if money were less prominent in the prose- 
cution of religious work. I suppose minis- 
ters think of this frequently in the admin- 
istration of their churches or in the arrange- 
ment of their salaries; but it is evidently 
a foreordained law, and must be met in a 
reasonable way. All this refers more par- 
ticularly to the annual contributions to the 
treasury of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 

The time is near at hand for the closing of 
the books and the winding up of the financial 
report. The directors of the Unitarian 


Sunday School Society are full of the desire | 


to carry out progressive plans, and they con- 
sider at their meetings many new ideas. It 
is to be said in their behalf, and as a truth- 
ful description of the situation, that the 
things undone owe their non-fulfilment 
greatly to the lack of resources. It is there- 
fore with special emphasis that I renew the 
appeal to the Sunday-schools and churches 
for generous recognition. Very many who 
commonly give will be sure to send the ac- 


'customed sums before the 1st of October, 


when the accounts are made up. There 
are others who will find the time too short 
and their procrastination fatal, thus de- 
priving the Society of a much-needed gift. 
But I trust that the number of those who 
are likely to fail of giving will be delightfully 
less this year than ever. Such is our hope, 
and we call the earnest attention of all inter- 
ested to the waning opportunities for send- 
ing in these needed contributions. 

It seems to me hardly necessary to describe 
at this time the important and extensive 
work of the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
It ought to be known to all of our denomi- 
nation, ministers and laity, and I am con- 
vinced that such knowledge does exist. 
There is another phase, however, which is 
not so clear to all: I refer to the relation 
which this vital work has to the future of 
the denomination and the welfare of char- 
acter. It is often granted in general argu- 
ment, but not so often pressed home as a 
governing principle. We need to intensify 
and enlarge the scope of our moral and relig- 
ious education. Otherwise we have no 
guarantee of continued life as a denomina- 
tion, and our movement will perish. Further 
than that, we owe a debt to the community 
in which our churches are planted. That 
debt is not only involved in habits of wor- 
ship, but in the education of the young. 
Character must always be the basis of good 
citizenship, and we believe that our Sunday- 
school instruction conduces to the best type 
of character. 

In the strong light of such considerations 
we make our renewed appeal to Unitarians, 
jn churches and Sunday-schools, for generous 
recognition, We promise to do with the 
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money thus furnished what we have assayed 
No small con- 
The pub- 


to accomplish in the past. 
ception has moulded our plans. 
lications sent forth by our Society have 
interpreted the Bible, Duty, Belief, and Char- 
acter in terms of universal truth and strength. 
At many times we have been pioneers. 
Even at the present we are in the van as 
to views of education and methods of in- 
struction. 

The annual meeting of our Society will 
be held the closing part of October at Lowell, 
Mass., and at that time I trust we shall be 
able to report a larger number of contribut- 
ing churches and Sunday-schools than ever 
before recorded. There are many reasons 
why this ought to be so, and may those rea- 
sons be justified by the results. Our head- 
quarters in Chicago are a vigorous centre 
for our Western constituency, and in San 
Francisco a branch department is well sup- 
plied with our material. The same is true 
at New York and Philadelphia. This is 
typical of the efforts we have been making 
to establish working relations with all parts 
of the denomination. We have no use for 
geographical or sectional differences. The 
text-book that is valuable in New England 
ought to be equally useful in California: 
if it fails in this respect, there must be some 
deficiency in the publication. Three Sun- 
days remain to present our appeal to the 
churches and Sunday-schools; but if, per- 
chance, particular causes arise to make this 
time too short, there will probably be an 
extension of one week before the list is 
closed. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


As this is the season when fruit of all 
kinds is being pickled and preserved, we 
would remind our friends of the table at 
the Festival. This table is to represent 
Spain, and we want it to do credit to its 
country. When the canning is being done, 
if each one would make an extra jar for this 
table, it would insure a good supply. Con- 
tributions may be sent to Miss Floyd, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, and will be grate- 
fully received. As glass breaks easily, we 
ask our friends to pack the jars with great 
care. 


No Goop THING Is FarurE; No Evii 
THING, Success. (GAL. vi. 7.) 


BY REV. EARL M. WILBUR. 


Suecess and failure are relative terms. 
Nothing that we do can be without at least 
some slight result, and nothing brings forth 
quite all that was possible. Success, in the 
best sense, is not simply achieving what one 


aimed at: it also depends on what one aims 


at. One who wins money or power by dis- 


honorable means succeeds only in a very 
low sense. We do not hesitate to call his 


life a failure. Many great and good men 


have died without accomplishing their pur- 
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pose in the world, yet we call them great 
successes when we see what followed them. 
The following was a prize for the best twenty- 
five word definition of success: “The willing- 
ness often to fail in the pursuit of a noble 
aim, with the determination that every fail- 
ure shall be the sign for increased effort.” 

Hints and suggestions —1. If God rules, 
and is good, can any good cause fail or any 
evil cause succeed {permanently2 Are we 
ever mistaken as to a cause? Do we ever 
expect results too quickly? Can any large 
reform be wrought in a short time? Do re- 
formers always, or often, see the accomplish- 
ment of their reform in their own lifetime? 
If they do not have they failed? Even 
Moses was not permitted to see Israel enter 
the promised land. How many visible fol- 
lowers had Jesus left at the end of his life? 
(John xix. 25, 26.) Was his life a failure? 
What did people then think, and what do 
you think? How is it about other reformers 
and martyrs to truth (choose your own ex- 
amples)? Did their truths perish with them? 
Why can no good thing fail in the end? Are 
we to judge of these things in the long run 
or in the “short run”? Ought good men 
ever to be discouraged for long? Why do 
they fail even for the time? Do “all things 
work together for good” in the end? Is one 
lifetime always enough to see the end? 

2. Evil things often seem to succeed: is 
the success permanent? Can a false book- 
keeper or cashier escape detection in the 
end? Can any one make 2 and 2 more or 
less than 4? Can it be done in morals any 
better than in arithmetic? (2 Cor. xiii. 8.) 
“The devil will hang himself if you only give 
him rope enough’: what does this mean ? 
Does evil tend to undermine itself? Will 
a corrupt government last longer than a 
pure one? Can a successful business be 
securely founded on trickery? Even when 
bad men succeed for a time, do they succeed 
because of their badness, or because of their 
industry perseverance, and other good qual- 
ities? Would you rather succeed in a bad 
cause or fail in a good one? Why? 


“They never fail who die in a good cause.” 


¢ 
‘Truth crushed to earth shall rise again,— 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshippers.” 


“That battle is not wholly lost 
Which, bravely fought, ends in defeat, 
Let no one count the paltry cost 
Of effort spent, nor seek retreat 
From that position whose defence 
Brings to this hour no recompense.” 


Read Emerson’s Essay on ‘‘Compensation.”’ 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Boston.—The service at King’s Chape} 
will be conducted on September 13 by Dr. 
William Everett, 


Boston Common.—The speakers for next 
Sunday are Rev. Edward A. Horton and 
Rev. George W. Solley, This will be the last 
meeting of the season, 
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MANCHESTER - BY -THE-SEA, Mass.—Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, will preach in the First 
Unitarian Church Sunday, September 13, 
at 10.45 A.M. 


‘THe North Middlesex Federation of Young 
People will hold its fall meeting in the Uni- 
tarian church, Littleton, Mass., on Saturday, 
September 19. The morning session will 
open with an address of welcome by Hon. 
Frank A. Patch, president of the North Mid- 
dlesex Conference. Rev. Loren B. Mac- 
donald of Concord will give an address upon 
“Emerson at Home.” A member of the 
Ayer Young People’s Religious Union will 
speak, and Rev. William Channing Brown 
of Littleton will speak upon “‘Our Sunday 
Evening Meetings.” ‘The missionary work 
of the Federation will be carefully considered 
and some line of action determined upon. 
In the afternoon, following the reports of 
various committees, business and the mis- 
sionary collection, Miss Edith Proctor of 
the Marlboro Union will speak on Cheerful 
Letter work for the local society, and the day 
will close with an address by Rev. Charles 
E. St. John, secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. The young people of 
Littleton will serve to all guests a light lun- 
cheon at 12.30 o’clock, and they will trans- 
port visitors from the station to the church 
and return, All young people are cordially 
invited to this meeting. 


Meetings. 


Hancock County CONFERENCE OF WNI- 
TARIAN AND OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 
On invitation of the Liberal Christian church 
of Sullivan, the twelfth annual session ef the 
Hancock County Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches was held at 
the Church of Our Father on August 24 and 
25. ‘The meetings were well attended, es- 
pecially those on August 25, when as many 
as 175 to 200 people were present. All the 
liberal churches within the county, except 
Castine, which was too distant, were repre- 
sented by interested and enthusiastié dele- 
gates. Few previous meetings of the con- 
ference have ever shown the same courage, 
enthusiasm, and loyalty on the part of the 
isolated churches of the Maine coast, and 
demonstrated the value of these gatherings 
in strengthening the sense of fellowship and 
co-operation. 

The conference sermon was preached by 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness of the Second Church 
of Boston. Mr. Van Ness took for his sub- 
ject “The Need of Self-interest.” After 
drawing attention to the presence of the two 
great instincts, self-interest and altruism, 
represented in the words “faith” and ‘‘works,” 
and showing that the true way of progress 
lay in a wise and just compromise, he went 
on to speak of the religious culture which 
may come to us through our communion 
with nature. In this modern world, with 
its hurry and care and superficialities, there 
% great need for the spiritual development 
that can be had only through solitude and 
prayer. 

The forenoon meeting of August 25 opened 
at 10.30 with a devotional service, conducted 
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by Rev. W. S. Jones, in charge of the summer 
church of Prospect Harbor. 

In the absence of the president, S. B. 
Deasy, the vice-president, Rev. H. H. Saun- 
derson, took the chair. The usual order of 
business was then taken up. 

The address of the morning was given by 
Rey. C. F. Dole of Jamaica Plain, who spoke 
upon ‘What is Worship ?” : 

Mr. Dole spoke of the great confusion which 
exists in people’s minds with regard to wor- 
ship. Dress, public spirit, social satisfac- 
tions, vague feelings of enjoyment, are all 
involved. Some worship is not good because 
it is merely a form of temporary excitement, 
and leaves the man no better than it found 
him. 

The aim of worship is not to please God, 
but to put man in the right attitude toward 
God. In every act of live worship we enter 
into right relation with the whole universe. 
In a good orchestra every instrument is in 
tune, and thus in worship the individual is in 
tune with the Infinite. Worship culminates 
in the words of Jesus, ‘“Thy will be done: thy 
kingdom come,” 

“Thy kingdom come’ means that God’s 
kingdom of justice, friendliness, may be es- 
tablished in the home, town, the nation. 
“Thy will be done” means that the good will 
shall be manifested everywhere. ‘The various 
aspects of the service of public worship are 
co-ordinated and completed as they lead up 
into these words of Jesus: “Thy will be 
done: thy kingdom come.” The true pur- 
pose of all worship is to bring home to us 
the sense of the dependence of our lives upon 
the universal laws and eternal will. In fact, 
unless worship does bring the soul of man 
into harmony with the divine purpose and 
life, it is of very little use. Yes, it may even 
do great injury. Religion is more than feel- 
ing or thought. It is conduct. Religion 
resolves itself into ethics, and the test of all 
worship is conduct. Does it leave us in a 
mood of good will and friendliness? In con- 
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clusion Mr. Dole pointed out the importance 
of private, family, and public worship, show- 
ing how all these various aspects of worship 
help to lift us into the higher region of life 
where the soul shall find it natural to say, 
“Thy will be done: thy kingdom come,” 

Rey. S. W. Sutton of Ellsworth opened 
the discussion of the paper. He drew atten- 
tion to the universality of worship, and to 
the fact that the important question is not, 
Do you worship? but, How richly do you 
worship? Some men have worshipped 
richly. The great majority, however, have 
worshipped in a barren and poor way. ‘There 
was a time when worship sprang up out of 
fear for mighty powers of the world. ‘That 
fear has gone, and so men neglect to worship. 
‘True worship arises from love of the beautiful 
and the true. 

At 12.30 a bountiful luncheon was served 
in the Town Hall by the ladies of the Sullivan 
church. 

The afternoon session opened with a brief 
business meeting. The following resolu- 
tions were offered and accepted :— 
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Resolved, That the conference*has heard with sorrow 
of the death of one of its vice-presidents, Mr. David B. 
Flist of Winter Harbor, and, in order to express its 
sense of loss, empowers its secretary to write to Mrs. 
Flint, and to convey to her the sympathy of the confer- 
ence. 

Resolved, That the cordial thanks of the conference be 
extended to the Liberal Christian Society at Sullivan for 
its generous entertainment of delegates and visitors. 

Resolved, That the conference wishes to thank those 
ministers who by their presence and helpful words have 
done so much to make our session a success. 


The following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Captain S. O. Moore, Prospect Harbor, 
Me.; vice-president, Rev. H. H. Saunderson, 
Cambridge, Mass.; secretary and treasurer, 
Rey. S. W. Sutton, Ellsworth, Me. 

The committee on organization made the 
following recommendations :— 

That the delegates from the various churches elect 
their member to the executive committee. 

That the churches which have allowed their organiza- 


tion to lapse take immediate steps to strengthen their 
organized life. 


CURLED HORSE HAIR 


Few people know what it is or where 
it comes from. Our horse hair is imported 
from Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Cordova, 
and Rio Grande, and is the manes and tails 


of live horses. 


At the factory it is first put through. 
a purifying process, the best known in the 
world, and accepted as such by the Board 
It is then sorted, putting the 
coarse, fine, black, white, and gray by them- 


of Health. 


selves; then spun into a rope, boiled 


dried for the purpose of setting the curl. 
After remaining in the rope for a reason- 
able time to give it proper age, it is picked 
and ready for its commercial uses, and is 
absolutely purified, clean, and wholesome to sleep upon. 


moisture, and will last a lifetime. 


and 


It does not absorb 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. | 
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That the churches endeavor to follow the plan of the 
society of Sullivan, and hold lay services throughout the 
winter. 

That the churches make some effort to establish Sun- 
day-schools in their various communities if none such 
exist. 


Mrs H. H. Saunderson then read a paper 
on “The History of the Hancock County 
Conference,’ showing how the liberal move- 
ment began through the efforts of a few Uni- 
tarian preachers. Slowly the interest grew 
sufficiently strong to warrant the building 
of churches with regular services throughout 
the summer months. 

The paper was a valuable contribution to 
the history of liberal religion along the Maine 
coast. Those desiring to refer to it can 
write to Rev. §. W. Sutton of Ellsworth, the 
secretary. The paper was followed by a 
lively discussion upon the value of religious 
organization. The conference voted to 
proceed to a closer organization by the elec- 


tion of members for an executive commit- 


tee. 

Any church in sympathy with the aims of 
the conference has a right to elect one mem- 
ber upon this committee. By so doing it 
affiliates itself with the conference. 

The following churches, through their dele- 
gates, elected their member, and therefore 
constitute the Hancock County Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Churches: the Unitarian Societies of Bar 
Harbor, Ellsworth, Lamoine, Winter Harbor, 
and West Gouldsboro, the Liberal Christian 
Society of Sullivan, and the Union Church 
of Prospect Harbor. 

The conference also voted to set the third 
Tuesday and Wednesday of August for the 
anntal session. 

On invitation of Prospect Harbor church 
the conference will meet in Prospect Harbor 
next year. On account of the unavoidable 
absence of Dr. Peabody, Rev. A. L. Hudson 
conducted the closing services of the confer- 
ence. 

Mr. Hudson spoke of the value of the 
lighter side of these midsummer conferences, 
of the inspiration that comes from good 
fellowship. He then pointed out the value 
of co-operation and organization. ‘The spirit 
of the nineteenth century was the spirit of 
liberty: the spirit of the twentieth is that 
of co-operation. We are free men, now we 
must co-operate. 

This calls for self-sacrifice and enthusiasm. 
And the only inspiration which will endure 
is the inspiration which comes from the real- 
ization that we are the children of God, and 
have laid out for us a great and a noble 
work. 

Though some of the speakers, who were 
expected to be present, were delayed, this 
session of the conference displayed an un- 
looked for spirit of enthusiasm and loyalty. 
It must have put a new courage and patience 
into the life of these isolated churches, and 
stimulated them to continue in their noble 
efforts. 

As one of the delegates said, it made him 
feel that there was still a large and hopeful 
work in store for these small churches, 
banded together for the maintenance and 
propagation of a free and rational religion. 

A. H. Coar. 


in, 
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GREEN HaArspor.—Rev. Mary Whitney: 
There has been a season of active and effec- 
tive work in the interest of the Grace Chapel 
Society. Four special Sundays have been 
observed; namely, Children’s, Parents’, and 
Lily Sundays, and Grace Chapel Memorial 
day. About a hundred dollars has been 
raised through entertainments for the im- 
provement fund and the fair netted over 
three hundred dollars,—an unusually large 
sum, ‘The new parish house is nearly com- 
pleted, and will be dedicated October 5, the 
twenty-first anniversary of the dedication 
of the chapel. There are two hundred dol- 
lars more to be raised to complete the pay- 
ment for the building, All feel encour- 
aged, and propose to work until all neces- 
sary repairs are made upon the chapel 
and everything put in good working order; 


It will take considerable more money to do 


this, but it is believed that sufficient interest 
has been awakened among Unitarians, par- 
ticularly in New England, to complete the 
work in a satisfactory manner. Sincere 
thanks are expressed for articles sent to 
the fair and for all the help so generously 
given, 


Humpoipt, [A.—Friday evening, August 
28, a reception was held in Unity Church 
with a threefold purpose,—first, as a fare- 
well to Rev. E. Stanton Hodgin and Mrs. 
Hodgin, who go to the church at Helena. 
Mont.; second, as an appreciation of the 
friendship and support through long years 
of Mr. Mastin and family, who will soon 
remove to Stillwater, Minn.; and, third, as 
a reception to Rev. R. E. Ramsay, who 
has been called to the pastorate of the 
church. Mr. G. S. Garfield presided. Ap- 
preciative words were spoken by Hon. A. D. 
Bicknell, Mrs. C. P. Clark, Mrs. G. Stevens 
Sharp, Hon. D. F. Coyle, Dr. M. V. Clark, 
Rey. Elinor Gordon, and Rev. Marion Mur- 
dock. Rev. E. §. Hodgin and Mr. Ramsay 
responded. A very encouraging feature of 
the programme was the presence and friendly 
words of Rev. Mr. Reed of the Congrega- 
tional church and of Mr. F. H. French of the 
Baptist church. The church was prettily 
decorated for the occasion with goldenrod, 
golden-glow, and wild sunflowers. The 
choir, assisted by the Ladies’ Quartette, 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


The crockery shops will be busy meeting the wants of 
housekeepers, replenishing the broken pieces or buying 
new sets, giving away or sending the old ware to auction, 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s establishment presents a 
busy scene at this season of the year. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo until 
October will be 25 Beacon Street, or 43 West Newton 
Street, Boston. 


Rev. JAMES Dr NORMANDIE wil be 
at his house, 45 Lambert Avenue, Roxbury, all summer for 
any service desired of him. Telephone Roxbury 384. 
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Marriages. 


In Dorchester, 31st ult., by Rev. B. F. McDaniel, 
George H. Roundy and Miss Corinne F. @assie, both of 


Boston. 
In Fitchburg, 2d inst., by Rev. S. Shaw of Ashby, 


Wilbur S. Boscam and Stella C. Bibs both of Fitch- 


burg. 
In Mattapan, 7th inst., by Rev. B. F. McDaniel, at the 


residence of the bride’s * mother, Waldo D. Putnam and 
Miss Agnes Fottler, om of Mattapan. ; 


Deaths. 


MRS. LAVINIA WILSON. 


In the death of Mrs. Lavinia Wilson, the Lenox Avenue 
Church of Harlem, New York City, has sustained the loss 
of one of its oldest and most faithful members. Mrs. 
Wilson has been a constant reader of the Christian Regis- 
ter for over thirty years, and a true follower of the teach- 
ings of her childhood, under Rev. Dr. Farley, former 
pastor of the Church of Our Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Mrs. Wilson died August 20 at her home, Eastbourne 
Place, amid the beautiful hills of New Hampshire. There 
she looked forward to regaining her waning health and 
strength. Her gentle spirit met the disappointment with 
calmness and resignation, and she passed into the life 
beyond, sustained and strengthened by her early faith. 
Mrs. Wilson will be remembered by her many friends as a 
true helper and co-worker in all charities. She was ever 
ready to lighten the burdens of others, unselfish in all the 
duties of life, her constant thought and pleasure being to 
contribute to the happiness of those about her. She was 
full of a sweet and gracious manner, and possessed of the 
rare qualities of dignity and composure. Such a lifeisa 
benediction, and in her death those who remain have only 
blessed memories. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


fe UN ERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washingten 8&t., 


yicee rs ED dley St. Termi ear 
Person attentlo ven to every detail. Chapel 
and other special soem connected with establish- 


ment. 
Telephones, Roxbury ga and 73. 


ya active man of sixty-two years wishes 
to obtain employment. He would work ona farm 
and do most any light work. More desirous of a good 
home than wages. Address H., Christian Register Office. 
HEALTH is gained, happiness follows, in the Virgin- 
ian climate, as shown by many northern 

settlers in the healthful suburbs of Richmond. Town ac- 
commodations and only Unitarian church in Va., at High- 


land Springs. Write S. READ, the founder, for par- 
ticulars and inducements he offers to readers of this paper. 


Unitarian Excursion 
Account of National Conference to 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Sept. 18. 8 Day Tour. $32.00 
Including stop in New York City, with trip on the 
Hudson River by Daylight 
6 Day Tour. $24.00 


Sept. 20. 
Parties travel via Fatt River Line and Royar 


Buive Ling. Four hours’ stop in Philadelphia, Re- 
turn via Lakewood. Parties under escort. All 
Expenses Included. 

Note: The Unitarian Excursion of 275 peeple to 
Washington in 1899 was conducted under this manage- 
ment. Send for Program. 


NASON & RUSSELL, 279 Washington St., Boston 


UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


SEPT. 21, 1903 


ALTAMONT-CRAIG HALL 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


~ two-thirds block from Boardwalk and Assembly 
Steel Pier, with view of Ocean. Elevator, Electric 
liehts, Rooms with Bath, Sun Parlor, Libra with Maga- 
zines, Afternoon Tea, Evening Dinner, Tables for Four. 
Special rates to those attending the Conference. One in 
Room, $2.s0 day; $15 to $17.50 week. ‘wo in Room, 
fs. .00 day; $25.00 to $32.00 week. Private Bath, $1.00 day 
or use of one or more persons. 
Send for Booklet,“ Summer Calendar,’ and Bill of Fare. 
It is advised to reserve rooms early. 


CRAIGHEAD & CRAIGHEAD. 
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Miss Mabel Hatton, soprano, Mr. Don Stearns, 
bass, and Mr. Claude Coyle, violin, furnished 
music. The programme was preceded and 
followed by an informal reception. Mr. 
Hodgin leaves Humboldt with the love of 
his people and their deepest interest in his 
success in his new work. 

Sunday, August 30, Mr. R. E. Ramsay 
was ordained to the ministry. Mr. Ram- 
say is a graduate of Harvard in the class of 
1899, and for the last two years has been a 
student in the Harvard Divinity School. 
The three ministers who participated in the 
service have also served as ministers of Unity 
Church. ‘The service was therefore exceed- 
ingly impressive and affecting. Rev. Marion 
Murdock of Kenosha, Wis., preached the 
sermon; Rey. Elinor Gordon gave the 
charge to the minister; Rev. E. Stanton 
Hodgin delivered the ordaining prayer 
and extended the right hand of fellowship. 


San Franersco, Cay.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Bradford Leavitt: The fiftieth 
anniversary of Pilgrim Sunday-school was 
celebrated Aug. 16, 1903. The order of 
services included organ music, singing, 
Scripture reading, a responsive canticle, 
and prayer, after which Mr. Charles A. Mur- 
dock gave an historical sketch of the school. 
He has been superintendent of the Sunday- 
school nearly thirty years, and no one else 
is so familiar with its steady aims and prog- 
ress, or has had its interests more at heart 
through the greater part of this half-century. 
The sermon was preached by the pastor, 
Rev. Bradford Leavitt. Then came the 
christening service of Mr, Murdock’s young- 
est child, and greetings from Sunday-school 
alumni. 


Monument to Servetus, 


[We print herewith the appeal made by 
the Protestant ministers and professors 
of theology in the city of Geneva, who have 
agreed to erect a monument to the memory 
of Servetus in expiation of the offence against 
liberty which his execution involved, and 
also as a manifestation of the spirit of mod- 
ern Protestantism. Application for mem- 
bership blanks may be sent to Monsieur 
le Pasteur E. Choisy, 4 Boulevard de la 
Tour, Geneve, and subscriptions should 
be forwarded at once to M. Barthélemy 
Bouvier, Banque Darier et Cie., Boulevard 
du Théatre, No. 3, a Geneve. Eprtor.] 


The 27th of October next will be the 
three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the day when Michael Servetus died at 
the stake at Champel. The sacrifice of 
the unhappy Spaniard was an act of in- 
tolerance in contradiction of the true prin- 
ciples of the Reformation and of the gospel. 

We wish publicly to regret this act, and 
to take this occasion to affirm emphatically 
our fixed attachment to the liberty of con- 
science, so greatly misconceived in the 
sixteenth century by the churches and 
the public authorities. 

The project which we submit to you has 
for one of its principal promoters Prof. 
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Doumergue of Montauban, the biographer 
of Calvin. It has been approved in prin- 
ciple, in France by the Fellowship Commis- 
sion of the Reformed Churches and by the 
Permanent Commission of the General Offi- 
cial Synod, at Geneva by the Association 
of Pastors. It has been carefully studied 
by a committee comprising men represent- 
ing diverse tendencies of Protestant reform 
who agree upon the text of the inscription 
reproduced below. It is intended to erect 
at Champel, as near as possible to the place 
of the execution (situé 6, Chemin de Beau- 
Séjour), a monument of granite bearing 
the two inscriptions which follow :— 


Le 27 OCTOBRE 1553 
MourvuT SUR LE BUCHER A CHAMPEL 
MICHEL SERVET 
DE VILLENEUVE D’ ARAGON, 
NE LE 29 SEPTEMBRE I5I1I 


Firs RESPECTUEUX ET RECONNAISSANTS 
DE CALVIN, 
Notre GRAND REFORMATEUR, 
Maris CONDAMNANT 
UNE ERREUR QUI FUT CELLE DE SON SIECLE, 
Et FERMEMENT ATTACHES 
A LA LIBERTE DE CONSCIENCE 
SELON LES VRAIS PRINCIPES DE LA REFOR- 
MATION 
ET DE 1) EVANGILE, 
Nous AVONS ELEVE CE MONUMENT EXPIA- 
TOIRE 
LE 27 OCTOBRE 1903. 


The realization of this project will involve 
an expense of at least five thousand francs. 
We hope to receive contributions, no matter 
how small, from Protestants of every order, 
of every class, of every kind of theology, 
contributions from churches, from official 
bodies or officers;—in a word, from all 
sincere friends of the Reformation and 
the gospel, devoted to liberty of conscience 
and to religious freedom; that is to say, all 
Protestants. In short, the more numer- 
ous they are who are associated in the pro- 
jected demonstration, the easier it will be 
for us to say, “This execution, this act of 
intolerance, all Protestantism renounces.”’ 

[Signed by twenty-five pastors and pro- 
fessors in Geneva.} 


Frederick Law Olmsted. 


The recent death of Mr. Olmsted | has 
called public attention back to one who 
never sought it, and who has been with- 
drawn from it by several years of exhaus- 
tion and retirement. Every one thinks of 
him as a great landscape architect, but 
few understand how varied were his tal- 
ents and his work, That he was once among 
the foremost in American literature, the 
colaborer with Dana and Curtis in the famous 
Putnam’s Magazine and fellow-founder with 
Godkin of the Nation; that his letters to the 
New York Tribune on his travels through 
the slave States in 1856, published in book 
form and succeeded by two other volumes 
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in 1857 and 1861, are still considered among 
the truest accounts of matters commonly 
distorted by passion and partisanship; and 
that he was the secretary of the unique and 
wonderful Sanitary Commission during the 
Rebellion,—are facts that have drifted out 
of the general memory with those days 
“before the war’ which now seem so much 
farther behind than they are. 

But, even if they were still remembered, 
they would attract little notice beside the 
main work of his life in creating the great 
American parks. Poisoned by ivy and so 
crippled in his eyes at an early age, he 
wandered through woods and fields, was 
a civil engineer and a farmer, till Nature 
more than made up to her young lover for 
the damage she had done him, and took 
him to her heart. Steadily she drew him 
to the work of his life, and he in return made 
the American people love her. He repre- 
sented in the arrangement of parks the 
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freshness and originality of the American 
character. He would have none of the 
artificial and forced forms into which the 
European tried to clip his trees and shrubs, 
and, as the American poets began to sing 
of bobolinks and robins instead of larks 
and nightingales, he taught his countrymen 
to love their own woods and bushes. He 
was a coworker with God. He loved to 
have nature grow as God made her to grow, 
and, while he lent the mind which was also 
of divine gift to the arrangement of the 
material which the natural world afforded, 
it was not to correct nature, but to reveal 
her to herself. 

The result of his work is seen not only 
‘in the famous parks which freshen the coun- 
try from Boston to San Francisco, from 


Central Park in 1856 to the World’s Fair |° 


grounds in 1893, and the later suburbs of 
great cities, but also in that love of country 
life which is so fast growing upon the Amer- 
ican people. We are a healthier and hap- 
pier, a purer and saner people for the taste 
for nature which has come through that 
revelation of her beauty which Mr. Olm- 
sted has made to us. What he did directly 
to the great estate of a Vanderbilt in North 
Carolina he has done by influence for the 
grounds of less wealthy families and for the 
yards where the poor can have a shrub or 
two. The modern tendency to huddle in 
cities has had no stronger, though no gentler, 
antidote or amelioration than he has sup- 
plied. 

A hard worker and a constant traveller, 
he was not a frequenter of churches during 
his more active years, but in his later life 
his mind turned toward religious questions 
and led him to sympathize with the liberal 
development of Christian thought. He was 
connected with the First Parish in Brook- 
line, and it was by its minister that the sim- 
ple rites of his funeral were conducted. Yet 
what was most characteristic of his relig- 
ion was what is so often cantingly professed 
by the unchurched, but was a part of his 
very life, the worship of God in nature, and 
the loving service of him in carrying on his 
work there. A fit epitaph for him would be 
the phrase of the prophet, “The man that 
is my fellow, saith the Lord.” 


Dere and Chere. 


Adrian IV., elected to the chair of Saint 
Peter in 1154, was the only English pope. 
His father was a servant at St. Alban’s 
monastery, and the future pope was educated 
at the charity school conducted by the monks. 


It has been estimated that over 3,000,000 
tourists visit Switzerland every year, almost 
as many strangers as inhabitants, and if the 
gain from each one of the visitors is no more 
than $17, the country realizes over $50,000,- 
ooo from this source of revenue. 


The pedograph is a newly discovered in- 
strument which not only allows the measur- 
ing of the distance covered by a person walk- 
ing, but also records the direction taken, a 
walk or an expedition on foot thus being por- 
trayed asifonamap. The pedograph is the 
invention of Mr. Ferguson. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Fifty dollars for a bonnet! Madame, it 
isa crime!’ ‘Well, the crime will be on my 


own head.” 


In an English railway station—Passenger: 
“Does it rain, porter?” Porter: “No, sir: 
it rains water.” 


‘‘How was the scenery where you spent 
your vacation?” ‘The most expensive I 
ever gazed at.”—Detroit Free Press. 


“Faith, Mrs. O’Hara, how d’ye till thim 
twins apart?” ‘‘Aw, ’tis aisy. I sticks 
me finger in Dinnis’s mouth, an’, if he bites, 
I know it’s Moike.””—Harvard Lampoon. 


“Say, mamma,’ queried five-year-old 
Tommy, ‘am I really made of dust?” “I 
suppose so, dear,” was the reply. “Then,” 
continued the little fellow, ‘“‘why don’t I get 
muddy when you wash me?” 


“Children,’’ asked the school committee- 
man, ‘‘what is political economy?” © ‘‘Polit- 
ical economy,” answered the precocious son 
of the district boss, “is getting men to vote 
for you as cheap as you can.”—Green Bag. 


Aunt Gertrude: “And what will you do 
when you are a man, Tommy?’ ‘Tommy: 
“T’m going to grow a beard.’ Aunt Ger- 
trude: “Why?’ Tommy; ‘Because then 
I won’t have nearly so much face to wash.” 


Father and son were out walking. The 
father said: ‘See that wonderful spider, my 
boy! Do you reflect that, try as he may, 
no man could spin that web?’ Johnny: 
“See me spin this top. Do you reflect that, 
try as he may, no spider could spin this top ?” 


The Venus of Milo grew confidential. 
“Vou see,” she explained, ‘‘the beauty col- 
umns prescribed so many exercises for a 
perfect arm, I thought it would be easier to 
go without.’ Considering there are only 
twenty-four hours to a day, her course seemed 
wise. 


The president of the consolidated tobacco 
companies receives $100,000 salary. A share- 
holder once asked Mr. Duke what he did for 
that amount. ‘I am not paid,’ said Mr. 
Duke, “for what I do, but for what I don’t 
do. I am paid for the mistakes I don’t 
make.” 


A noted physician called on an exceedingly 
cranky patient, and was surprised to find 
hardly any improvement from the previous 
day. ‘‘Why,” said he, “‘what’s the matter? 
Did you follow my prescription?” ‘Not I,” 
replied the man. “If I had, I would have 
broken my neck; for I threw the prescription 
out the window.” 


A lawyer was trying to draw from a witness 
a definition of a miracle, but without success. 
Finally, he asked, “If you should see a man 
fall from the sixteenth story of a building to 
the sidewalk, and should find that he was 
unhurt, what would you call that?” “An 
accident.”” ‘‘Then,’”’ said the lawyer, “‘sup- 
pose it should happen again, and you should 
see a man fall from the sixteenth story of a 
building to the sidewalk without injury, what 
would you call that?’ “A coincidence.” 
“Well, suppose a third time it should happen 
that a man fell from the sixteenth story of a 
building to the sidewalk and was not harmed, 
what would you call that?’ ‘‘A habit.” 
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PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL &&.; 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 
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Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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